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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


HE United States has entered 

a new economic era, and pro- 

found changes are coming in 

the qualities and the character 

of the people. Our exports are 

no longer chiefly food products: we shallsoon 

consume all the food that we produce. We 

are at the end of our pioneer period when 

we could wastefully exploit our land and our 

forests and our minerals: we are beginning 
to see the necessity to conserve them. 

We give expression to this change by 
our “conservation organizations, by our 
rapid improvement in farming, by our 
attention to intensive rather than exten- 
sive work in every department of activity. 
We shall some day cease to export raw 
materials to come back to us multiplied in 
valué* by the skilled work of European 
craftsmen. This change of mood finds 
expression in what we call “scientific 
efficiency”: the old slapdash methods no 
longer serve. It finds expression in the 
revolutionary changes in school work, to 
make training prepare for after-life. Of 
course it expresses itself in the rise in the 
value of farm-lands, and it is beginning to 
express itself by many voices in the demand 
for the improvement of country life. The 
cultivation of the soil is coming back 
Copyright, 1912, by Doubleday 
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toward its normal place among the great 
callings, in profit and in dignity. 

All these things are part and parcel of 
the new economic era—its signs and 
precursors; and they show a _ profound 
change that is already taking place in 
American life and thought and method. 
We shall still have rich men; but fewer very 
great fortunes will henceforth be built up 
than were made by exploiting the raw 
materials of a new continent. So, too, in 
industrial development. We shall hardly 
have another era of swiftly made and 
inflated combinations. 

This great economic change which is the 
beginning of a new era in American history 
finds expression also in our _ political 
thought; and we have the promise of work 
toward the unshackling of enterprise and 
opportunity by the removal of the special 
privilege that grew up with the exploitation 
of our raw materials. 

Greater skill in work, better training, 
better working conditions for a more 
healthful body of workers, the coming of 
country life into its old-time profit and 
dignity and charm, the end of great ex- 
ploitations, the better diffusion of wealth 
and of power: these are the signs of a new 
day and of new conditions of life. 
































TH i] 
MRS. WOODROW WILSON, WHO, AFTER THE 4TH OF NEXT MARCH, WILL BE THE MISTRESS OF f 
THE WHITE HOUSE . 




















FERDINAND I., KING OF THE BULGARIANS 


AND PRINCIPAL LEADER IN THE LEAGUE OF BALKAN STATES IN THE WAR AGAINST TURKEY 
(See ‘“‘ The March of Events’’] 
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MR. WILLIAM H. MAXWELL 


WHO RECENTLY COMPLETED HIS TWENTY-FIFTH YEAR OF SERVICE AS SUPERINTENDENT 
OF SCHOOLS OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
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THE SCENE OF THE BALKAN WAR 


THE TWO VITAL POINTS IN THE SETTLEMENT ARE THE CONTROL OF THE “3g peopel uaa 
COAST ON THE ADRIATIC AND THE CONTROL OF THE ENTRANCE TO THE BLACK S 


























THE HON. MOSES E. CLAPP 


THE CHAIRMAN OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE WHICH HAS DONE AN INESTIMABLE PUBLIC 
SERVICE IN ENDING, BY THE FORCE OF PUBLICITY, THE CORRUPTING INFLUENCE OF COR- 
PORATION DONATIONS TO NATIONAL CAMPAIGN FUNDS 

















PROF. T. J. J. SEE 


WHOSE REMARKABLY SUGGESTIVE THEORIES OF THE EVOLUTION OF OTHER WORLDS PLACE HIM 
AMONG THE FOREMOST LEADERS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE NEW ASTRONOMY 
[See page 166] 


























PROF. GEORGE ELLERY HALE 


DIRECTOR OF THE SOLAR OBSERVATORY OF THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTION OF WASHING- 
TON AT MT. WILSON, CAL., INVENTOR OF THE SPECTROHELIOGRAPH, AND PERHAPS THE 
MOST DISTINGUISHED STUDENT OF THE PHENOMENA OF THE SUN (See page 166] 
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AN EXHIBIT IN THE IOWA BABY SHOW 








AT THE STATE FAIR WHERE BABIES ARE ENTERED FOR PRIZES AND ARE JUDGED FOR 
PHYSICAL EXCELLENCE EXACTLY AS THOROUGHBRED CATTLE ARE JUDGED; AN EXPERIMENT IN 
PRACTICAL EUGENICS THAT IS SUCCEEDING BECAUSE IT APPEALS TO THE COMPETITIVE INSTINCT 
IN MEN AND WOMEN [See page 228] 
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DR. SAMUEL P. ORTH 


LAWYER, EDUCATOR, ECONOMIST, AND TRAVELER, WHO WAS LATELY CHOSEN ACTING 
PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL SCIENCE AT CORNELL UNIVERSITY AND WHO HAS WRITTEN PERHAPS 
THE MOST ILLUMINATING FIRST-HAND STUDIES OF SOCIALISM AND LABOR THAT HAVE APPEARED 


IN RECENT TIMES [See page 197] 
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MR. WILLIAM J. HARAHAN 


WHO RECENTLY RETIRED FROM THE ERIE RAILROAD, OF WHICH HE WAS VICE-PRESIDENT SINCE 
JANUARY, IQII, TO BECOME PRESIDENT OF THE SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY 

















MR. HARRY A. WHEELER 
BANKER, AND PRESIDENT OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
THAT PURPOSES TO FEDERATE THE LOCAL CHAMBERS INTO A NATIONAL ASSOCIATION WITH 
BROAD IDEALS OF COMMUNITY ADVANCEMENT See page 154] 
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THE GROWTH OF AMERICAN CITIES 


MUSKOGEE, OKLA., AS IT WAS IN 1899 (ABOVE) AND AS IT IS TO-DAY; ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF 
THE AMAZING PROGRESS OF MUNICIPAL DEVELOPMENT 




















THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


THE ELECTION 


Ym of unkept promises, of per- 
sonal wrangling, and especially of 
continued favors to privileged per- 

sons and classes, the people have called 

a new political leader into their service. 

The election of Governor Wilson to the 

Presidency by so large a vote as to leave no 

doubt of a deliberate national wish means 

that the nation is ready for his programme 
at Washington. The essential part of that 
programme, as he has clearly explained it, 
is the release of the Government from the 
erip of Privilege. The victory is empha- 
sized by a Democratic majority in the 

Senate ‘and an increased majority in the 

House after next March. The country, 

therefore, accepts not only Mr. Wilson but 

Mr. Wilson’s party. The full responsibil- 

ity of the National Government will be 

put on them; and the hindering division 
of party responsibility will soon be ended. 
The party will go into power in the 
White House and in the Capitol with a free 
hand, with the sympathetic support of the 
people, and with the good wishes of its 
patriotic opponents. The dangers that 
await it are dangers from within, such as 
office-hunger and the vanity of individuals 
among its leaders. If they show self- 
restraint and do good “team-work,”’ they 
are likely to have a long lease of power. 

Their essential programme is simple — 

not easy, but simple and clear; but it will 

call for great self-restraint and patience. 


I] 


For the moment, the public mind is 
fixed less on the party than on the Presi- 
dent-elect; and his qualities and equip- 
ment are under even more careful review 
now than they were before the election. 
All over the world men are wondering and 
asking one another what qualities of con- 
struction and of resistance Mr. Wilson has. 
For the simple truth is, the Presidency has 
become an almost impossible aggregation 
of duties and opportunities and tempta- 
tions. The office has become much more 


complex than it used to be and much more 
complex and onerous probably than any 
other office in the world. The possibili- 
ties and opportunities of action are so 
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numerous that in a sense it becomes a 
different office with every President. 

Mr. Wilson by temperament and by 
philosophy holds steadfastly to a small 
body of clear-cut doctrine, the central idea 
of which is the old commonplace, now so 
long forgotten that many men even deny 
it — that nobody should get any private 
advantage from the Government over his 
fellows. Simple as that sounds, it is very 
difficult to carry into effect. Privilege in 
some of its forms is very complex, very 
pervasive, and crops up everywhere. It 
has, in fact, woven itself into every part of 
our political life. 

This view of government — very firmly 
held — is the keynote to his political life. 
As to method, he believes thoroughly in 
the party as an instrument of government. 
He believes in “team-work.’’ He tries to 
persuade, and he is willing to be persuaded. 
He seeks and welcomes counsel from any 
frank man or group of men. He will 
never undertake to “drive” Congress, but 
he will at every step consult it and confer 
with it, regarding it as a sharer of the same 
responsibilities that he has assumed and 
equally responsible with him. 

Now the strong weapon, the sub- 
stitute for the big stick, that such a man 
carries is the very atmosphere in which he 
works. He works in the open. His task 
is done within the sight and the sound of 
the people. There can be no invisible 
Government. When the final test comes, 
men will be found divided into two camps, 
those who have some personal or political 
debt to pay, some obligation to discharge, 
some interest to serve, and those who are 


willing to work wholly in the open and are 


so situated that they can. Thus every- 
thing depends on the atmosphere which 
the Government breathes and in which it 
works. If Mr. Wilson’s Administration 
start with a clear understanding that 
nothing shall be done behind closed doors 
— which is his method — every man who 
goes behind a door must explain his action. 
If it start with some doors open and some 
doors closed, nobody is forced to explain. 
Mr. Wilson has often said that what he 
did as Governor of New Jersey was to 
create a situation wherein men were free to 
act and work openly. Presently they are 
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forced to act and to work openly. Now, 
if he can carry this atmosphere into Wash- 
ington, the whole complex business of 
government will be simplified beyond rec- 
ognition. And this he will try to do. 

His most difficult task will be the 
selection of his advisers and associates — 
his political family. If he find men who 
by temperament and training are like him 
in this respect, he can begin his Adminis- 
tration with so many doors open that all 
the rest will soon have to be opened; and 
the real work of Congress, teo, will have to 
be done within the sight and the hearing 
of the people and not in closed committee 
rooms and secret conferences. 

The temper of the President-elect and 
his philosophy and method were all shown 
by his first utterance after his election. 
He said to a group of students who gath- 
ered at his house on election night: 


I have no feeling of triumph to-night, but a 
feeling of solemn responsibility. I know the 
very great task ahead of me and the men as- 
sociated with me. I look almost with pleading 
to you, the young men of America, to stand be- 
hind me, to support me in the new adminis- 
tration. 

Wrongs have been done but they have not 
been done malevolently. We must have the 
quietest temper in what we are going to do. 
We must not let any man divert us. We must 
have a quiet temper and yet be resolute of pur- 
pose. But let us hear them all patiently and 
yet, hearing all, let us not be diverted. 

I know what you want and we will not ac- 
complish it through a single man nor a single 
session of the houses of Congress but by long 
processes running through the next generation. 


That “quiet temper” is worth noting. 


If] 


The victory of Governor Wilson in the 
Electoral College, so large as to be un- 
paralleled in recent times, is due to a con- 
siderable degree, of course, to the split in 
the Republican party — in a word, to Mr. 
Roosevelt. The future of the parties, 
therefore, becomes a subject of more than 
usually interesting speculation; but it is 
yet mere speculation. This only is cer- 
tain — the people had become tired of the 
long-drawn-out rule of privilege, and Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Taft, unlike in all other 
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respects, had continued this rule; and 
party loyalty sits very loosely on men in 
these days. The Republican party can 
never again reckon on a victory from sheer 
party loyalty. In that sense it is dead — 
as dead as the Democratic party was under 
its long dominance by Mr. Bryan. The 
ever-increasing vote that is not determined 
by party ties or party traditions holds the 
power to decide elections. 

And the Democratic party would make 
a grave mistake if it interpreted its great 
victory as an indefinite lease of power. 
The truth is, it is yet under suspicion in the 
minds of enough voters to defeat it at the 
next general election, if they so choose. 
Thus the Republican party stands con- 
victed (very largely by its own members), 
and the Democratic party is on trial. 


IV 


As for Mr. Wilson’s personal qualities, 
he is dignified simplicity itself. He can- 
not do a merely spectacular thing. For 
instance, no newspaper correspondent dur- 
ing the six months of their inquisitive at- 
tention to details, thought to say how he 
was dressed. He has manners and there- 
fore few mannerisms. A quiet, modest 
gentleman with a spirit of good comradery 
when he is in congenial company, his prime 
interests are intellectual. He is a good 
story-teller and many of his stories come 
from unusual sources — good old books of 
English literature and especially from 
Bagehot. No other man in America 
has Bagehot so well in mind. He plays 
a fair game of golf, he has a fondness 
for baseball — now, of course, as a specta- 
tor —- he can ride a horse when he must, he 
is a good walker, he eats sparingly and 
carefully, he sleeps well and long, and thus 
finds complete physical restoration. The 
charm of the man is his well-balanced, 
cheerful philosophy, for he takes life with 
a keen relish but with quiet dignity and 
genuine reverence, tempered with humor; 
and in his talk as in his public speeches his 
clear-cut mastery of good speech is notable. 
We have never had a President who ex- 
pressed himself in such vigorous pure 
English, nor a man with a better mental 
furnishing. 

It will be no small incident, therefore, of 
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Mr. Wilson’s Administration that the 
political philosophy which he holds will 
find adequate expression. We shall have 
state papers better written than any 
preceding modern examples of this rather 
heavy form of literature. We shall have 
public utterances without boasting and 
without commonplace. 

What does he know about business? 
That is a question which you wili for some 
time hear often asked. If you mean by 
business the complicated machinery of 
trade, such knowledge, for instance, of 
wool-production and cloth-manufacture as 
enable a man to understand Schedule K, 
the new President will know as much as 
other Presidents have known — which is 
nothing — but possibly with this differ- 
ence: he will seek to have the public 
informed from more than one source of 
information. Concerning banking and 
currency, what has the knowledge of the 
last half-dozen Presidents and the last 
dozen Congresses profited us? There has 
been knowledge enough. The trouble has 
been the privileged hindrances to using it. 
If we can once get wholly disinterested 
action, there will be no lack of knowledge. 

With this admirable equipment and this 
clear-cut programme and with the most 
emphatic approval of the people, Mr. 
Wilson will become President with high 
promise of success. 


MR. WILSON’S “THE NEW 
FREEDOM” 


HE speeches delivered by Mr. 

Wilson during the campaign were 

remarkable utterances. Seldom 
has political discussion taken on so lofty 
and important a tone— perhaps not 
since Lincoln’s historic deliverances on 
slavery and the Union. He gave a new 
meaning to the word “liberty,” when he 
declared that the people had no need of 
guardians and trustees, either in politics 
or business. Democracy was a_ very 
plain matter a generation or two ago, 
when society was. simple, when manu- 
facture and trade were carried on by 
individuals, when state and _ national 


concerns were few and clear, and officials 
could be and were in close neighborly 


touch with the people. But democracy 
has become a very different thing for a 
nation of one hundred million people, 
living under altogether new conditions 
of life, the modern life of swift communi- 
cation and transportation and _ highly 
centralized industry. It has been un- 
certain whether democracy could survive 
in the new era. A political theory like 
that which Mr. Roosevelt has popularized, 
for instance, is declared by those who 
hold Mr. Wilson’s theory as not de- 
mocracy — it may be something better 
or worse; but it is not democracy. 

Mr. Wilson is the first public man to 
make a new statement of democracy for 
the new conditions. That is the subject 
on which he has been thinking out loud, 
as it were, during the past months, with 
results of tremendous importance; and 
it is more important now than ever that 
the people should clearly understand 
this philosophy and programme. It was 
heard by hundreds of thousands during 
the campaign, though of necessity no 
single audience could be given more than 
a part of it. 

The Wortp’s Work is glad to announce 
that the President-elect appreciates that 
necessity and that he will give the country 
in book form an arrangement of the matter 
of his speeches. It will not be a mere 
reprint of his public utterances but a 
systematized statement of his creed, a 
formulation of his philosophy, and it is a 
safe prediction that it will attract wider 
and more eager attention than any other 
book on public questions. While the 
book (which will be issued at the earliest 
date at which it is possible to complete it), 
is in preparation, the WorLp’s Work will 
present copious sections of it. 


THE DEFEAT OF TURKEY 


GREAT war has been practically 
A settled in a few weeks. What Russia 
has tried to do for two hundred 

years, Bulgaria has done at a single effort. 
The military side of the Bulgarian- 
Turkish War is conclusive. The Bul- 
garians and their allies were not only 
brave and able soldiers but were prepared 
for war. The Turks were not. Par- 
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ticularly their commissary failed them. 
The standing army of Turkey was about 
725,000 men. The combined armies of 
the allies contained approximately 600,000 
men. But the Turkish army was scattered 
all over the Turkish Empire almost as 
badly as our army is scattered. The 
allies reached Constantinople without 
meeting half of Turkey’s trained troops, 
and those that they did meet were ill-fed 
and ill-equipped. 

Their work was done so quickly that it 
looks almost as if it were not difficult, 
but it must be remembered that a less 
skilfully arranged and prepared attack 
would have given the Turks time to get 
their army into shape to make use of their 
courage and spirit. 

In warfare, this war teaches dramatically 
what the Russian-Japanese War taught 
and what the Franco-Prussian War taught, 
that a very short time is necessary for a 
well equipped and prepared Power, 
whether it is little or big, to win before an 
ill prepared opponent is even ready to fight. 


I] 


The government of the people of 
European Turkey is not the most im- 
portant question which the allies’ success 
brings up. Bulgaria’s success is but one 
act — though a very dramatic one — in 
a play of many centuries. 

Perhaps the chief actor is Russia. For 
two hundred years Russia has fought to 
wrest from Turkey its most valuable 
outlet to the Mediterranean. The Czar 
took from the Sultan the Crimea and all 
his other South Russian possessions. Aus- 
trian and Russian armies gave Bulgaria, 
Roumania, and the other Danubean prov- 
inces the beginnings of freedom from 
Turkish rule. As far back as 1829 a 
Russian army reached Adrianople and 
forced Turkey into a disadvantageous 
peace. Russia has helped Bulgaria in the 
past many times. What does Russia 
expect to get from the Bulgarian success? 

England is the next actor. If Russia 
could have control of the Dardanelles, 
the English route to India — the Suez — 
would be jeopardized. In 1841, England 
forced a treaty from Turkey that pro- 
hibits any warships passing the Dar- 
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danelles. In 1853, England with France 
joined the Turks against Russia in the 
Crimean War. It was to keep Russia 
out of the Mediterranean. England can 
not now afford to give up the point for 
which it went to war then. 

Austria has a territorial interest in any 
settlement of boundaries in the Balkans. 
It recently annexed Bosnia and Herze- 
govina. The Balkan States look with 
suspicion upon Austria’s motives. From 
the military point of view Austria is 
greatly interested in the control of the 
Servian plateau, for the passes in the 
Balkan mountains in a measure dominate 
not only the approach -to Constantinople 
in one direction but the approach to the 
Danube and to Vienna in the other. 

Turkey has lost much other territory 
that it once conquered and held. It was 
forced to grant independence to Greece 
and to give up Egypt to England; Algeria, 
and in reality Tunis, to France; and 
Tripoli to Italy. Dismemberment has 
been continuous. The Turkish Govern- 
ment, rotten to the core, is inevitably 
doomed at some time to lose control of 
its one inestimably valuable position; and 
it is hoped that the end of the Turk in 
Europe is now come. 


A DEAD WASTE OF MONEY 


XCEEDINGLY wholesome and 
H instructive is the publicity that 

Senator Clapp’s committee has 
given to campaign contributions. Take 
this one fact which had been kept quiet 
for eight years: Mr. Thomas F. Ryan’s 
contribution of $450,000 to Mr. Alton B. 
Parker’s campaign fund. That is a rather 
startling revelation, so startling as to 
cause a zealous financier of one of the 
Presidential campaigns this year to ex- 
claim: “It makes me feel like a plugged 
nickel.” That’s one point of view — 
this rivalry of rich contributors. 

Let us assume that Mr. Parker knew 
nothing of this contribution. Let us 
assume that Mr. Ryan made it wholly 
from his zeal for the Democratic - party. 
Assume every innocent thing you like. 
Still where does this leave us? 

It left the Democratic party in 1904 





























—at any rate it left the active organiza- 
tion of that party—in the position of 
being something very like the personal 
property of one man. Let us continue 
to assume that his motives were high and 
unselfish. What would have happened 
if Mr. Parker had been elected? The 
campaign organization, thus bought by 
Mr. Ryan, would at least have been 
aware of his purchase of it. 

And, when Mr. Parker was not elected, 
what happened? Mr. Ryan was willing 
again in 1912 to contribute to the pre- 
nomination expenses of Governor Wilson, 
who declined his help; and he gave it to 
Mr. Clark and to Mr. Underwood. If 
either of these gentlemen had been nomi- 
nated at Baltimore, Mr. Ryan would surely 
have given even more largely to his cam- 
paign funds; and, if he had been elected, 
Mr. Ryan would have stood in the atti- 
tude to the Administration of a man who 
had given (let us say) at least a million 
dollars to Democratic campaigns — all 
innocently, let us assume. Still the ques- 
tion would have remained (and it would 
never have disappeared) — Do the people 
want a man President to whose election 
any one man has contributed such a sum? 
and would the people care to have a party 
in power whose Presidential nominee had 
thus been elected? 

All which leads straight to the con- 
clusion that,on the day when Governor 
Wilson declined Mr. Ryan’s help, in his 
conversation with Colonel Watterson, he 


saved his party as well as his own political 


fortunes. The sad part of the story is, 
Mr. Ryan will never receive the thanks 
that his great contribution ought to bring to 
an unselfish man. Under any supposition, 
therefore, the conclusion is inevitable 
that he wasted his money. 

Other gentlemen of like generosity, 
though of less wealth, have suffered the 
same fate. Who feels grateful to any of 
them? 

It is going to be hard work in the future 
to get money for great national cam- 
paigns; and so much the better for the 
campaigns. What Mr. Ryan and_his 
fellows of all parties have brought to pass 
is the expulsion of Moneybags from the 
political temple. From this point of view 
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the change is worth all that it cost them. 
Politics will become more interesting as 
it ceases to be the sport of millionaires. 

We have assumed, you will observe, 
their utter innocence and their high mo- 
tives throughout; and, on this assumption, 
the argument is the more conclusive. 

In England there are huge secret party 
campaign funds, and generous contribu- 
tors to them receive titles and other high 
honors. Men thus buy peerages. Our 
most generous contributors to such funds 
do not now receive even the thanks of 
the people. They have only the approval 
of their own consciences; and Mr. Ryan’s 
conscience is entitled, so far as is yet 
known, to the largest self-approval extant. 


SUCCESSFUL DIRECT LEGISLATION 


HEN the people of California 
last year amended their state 
constitution to permit the use 


of the initiative and referendum, the usual 
argument was made against the change that 
these devices of direct legislation would be 
too cumbersome for good practical results. 
The first year’s experience with them has 
refuted that argument. Only four meas- 
ures were presented to the people by these 
means. Three of these were new laws and 
amendments to the constitution, sub- 
mitted under the initiative provision at 
the request of 8 per cent. of the voters. 
The fourth was a referendum of three 
enactments of the last legislature (all on 
one subject), and was submitted to the 
people for approval or rejection at the 
demand of 5 per cent. of the voters. 

The text of these laws and the arguments 
for and against them were published before 
the election by the secretary of state. 
They made a small pamphlet of forty 
pages, in clear type. One page was used 
for the title of the pamphlet, another for 
the formal notice of the secretary of state, 
five more for the text of and arguments on 
two constitutional amendments whose 
submission was effected without using the 
initiative and referendum, and one more 
for a facsimile of the propositions as they 
were to appear on the ballot. Thus, only 
thirty-two pages were devoted to the ini- 
tiative and referendum measures. Eight 
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of these pages were occupied by quotations 
in full of the text of existing laws that 
merely happened to be parts of the same 
general enactment as the sections that 
would be affected by the proposed changes. 
They had no relation to the proposals, and 
by a carefully explained and perfectly 
intelligible method of type-setting, they 
clearly indicated by their very appearance 
that they were not germane to the issues of 
the vote. In other words, it was necessary 
that the voter read only twenty-four pages 
of the pamphlet to be fully informed on 
the text of the proposed changes and to 
get the arguments for and against those 
changes. One evening would be time 
enough for any voter to master these de- 
tails so that he could form an intelligent 
opinion about the merits of all the propo- 
sitions. 

This cannot fairly be called a violent 
tax upon the time and patience of the 
electors. Neither is it a revolutionary 
breaking away from the custom of leaving 
the routine enactment of laws to repre- 
sentatives in legislatures. On the con- 
trary, it is a stimulating exercise in citizen- 
ship for the voter and a safeguard to insure 
that their legislative representatives shall 
really represent. As Mr. Wilson once 
said of the recall, these devices of initia- 
tive and referendum are useful mainly be- 
cause they are “a gun behind the door.” 





REPUBLICAN INSTITUTIONS 
IN CHINA 


HE Government of China has an- 

nounced the provisions under 

which the new republic will elect 
its National Assembly, thus completing 
the constitution and organization of the 
new nation. 

The National Assembly, corresponding 
to the Congress of the United States, con- 
sists of two Houses, the Senate and House 
of Representatives. Senators are to be 


elected by the provincial assemblies, which 
correspond to our state legislatures, ten 
senators from each province; but the sena- 
torial body is to be increased by eight 
senators elected by the Central Education 
Society and six senators to be named by 
Chinese residing abroad. The senatorial 
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term is six years, one third of the body re- 
tiring every two years. 

Representatives will be elected as they 
are in the United States, the apportion- 
ment being on the basis of population, as it 
is with us, and there will be one represen- 
tative for each 800,000 of the population. 
However, China will enjoy proportionate 
representation — an advance in republican 
government which we in the United 
States have not yet reached. The concur- 
rence of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives is necessary before any 
law can be enacted. The Chinese will 
also elect a reserve or alternative for every 
senator and representative, to take his 
place in case of disability. The first 
National Assembly will sit jointly for the 
purpose of drafting a constitution of the 
Republic; and in this work a majority of 
two thirds of both Houses is necessary for 
the enactment of any article. 

The qualifications for the franchise are 
interesting. A male citizen twenty-one 
years of age who has resided in the 
electoral district for two years is eligible to 
vote provided he possesses one of the fol- 
lowing qualifications: 

(1) If he pays $1 in direct tax to the 
Government annually; (2) if he owns 
irremovable property of the value of 
$250; (3) if he is a graduate of a school, 
elementary or high; (4) if he has an edu- 
cation equivalent to that of an elementary 
school. The insane, the illiterate, bank- 
rupts, and opium smokers may neither 
vote nor hold office, nor may officials, 
executive nor judicial, soldiers, sailors, 
police, priests, or monks vote. 

There are a number of interesting de- 
tails in the Chinese scheme, which on the 
whole may be said to represent an idea of 
republican government easily compar- 
able with the advanced nations. Yet the 
United States still withholds its recogni- 
tion from the new Chinese Republic. 





TO PRACTISE GOVERNMENTAL 
CONSERVATION OF COAL 


OR the first time in this country 
H a Government owned coal mine has 
been leased to a private company 
to operate, under regulations prescribed 
































by the Bureau of Mines to insure the safety 
of the miners and to prevent waste of coal. 

The Bureau of Mines has long advo- 
cated the lease of coal mines upon Govern- 
ment land for three or four reasons. 

In mines operated by private capital 
but leased from the Government, the 
Bureau can stipulate the use of proper 
explosives and other regulations of safety, 
to make American coal mining as safe as 
mining is abroad. At present, by the 
usual practice of American mining, nearly 
as much coal is left in the mines as is taken 
out, left so that it never can be got out. 
The Bureau has continuously urged that 
this waste shall cease, that the coal supply 
may be prolonged, and under the leasing 
system it can make rules that will mini- 
mize this waste. 

The lease of Government coal lands upon 
a royalty basis is also a better business 
method than the old method of selling the 
land, because leasing upon a royalty basis 
is in reality selling the exact amount of 
coal instead of a more or less well known 
amount which might lie under an acre. 
In certain places such as Alaska, too, 
government ownership is looked upon as a 
preventive of a monopolized coal field. 

All these things make this first lease of 
2,480 acres in Wyomingah importantevent. 
The lease runs for ten years with the 
preferential right of renewal by the oper- 
ating company. The mine is to be oper- 
ated under the rules of the Bureau of 
Mines. The company agrees to pay a 
royalty of six and a half cents a ton on all 
coal mined during the first five years of the 
lease and eight cents a ton for the next five. 

Whether this mine can be successfully 
operated upon this basis is the crux of the 
matter, for the advocates of safer and less 
wasteful mining, in and out of the Bureau, 
will have a strong argument in their favor 
if this first leased mine is successful. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF A 
REVOLUTION 


| WISCONSIN, a state that has an 





admirable school system, 94 of every 
100 children (in the towns and in the 
country) finish their education with the 
common schools. That is to say, only 
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6 of every 100 go to college. Ina state 
that has few cities, most of these of course 
are country folk and they will continue to 
live in the country. 

To fit them for rural occupations, the 
state began several years ago to encourage 
the establishment of country schools of 
agriculture and domestic economy; and 
five such schools have now been going 
long enough to show results, and two more 


have just been authorized. These schools, 


are coeducational, with courses of two 
years; the entrance requirement is work 
equal to the eighth grade of the public 
schools; the state gives $4,000 to each every 
year and a county tax yields the rest of 
the money. The faculty of the Dunn 
County school, for example, consists of 
the principal, who teaches field agriculture 
and horticulture, a teacher of agricultural 
engineering, a teacher of animal and dairy 


-husbandry, a teacher of domestic science, 


and a teacher of history, economics, and 
English — three men and two women. 
Last year there were 84 students. In an- 
other school there were 153. The buildings 
of these schools range in value from 
$20,000 to $60,000; the cost of mainte- 
nance, from $6,000 to $14,000. The Winne- 
bago County school, is a 30-room brick 
building — laboratories, recitation rooms, 
assembly hall, library, blacksmith and 
carpenter shops, plant house, kitchen, and 
sewing rooms. Under another roof are a 
stable and stock-judging pavilions. The 
school-farm consists of 11 acres. 

In addition to the work done with the 
students, these schools give direct help to 
farmers, such as making plans for buildings, 
silos, and water-troughs, testing dairy prod- 
ucts, seeds, and cattle (for tuberculosis) 
and soils, planning drainage, and assisting 
in selecting animals. So far most of the 
graduates have gone back to the land — 
become farmers and farmers’ wives. 

Now, while comprehensive schemes for 
rural education are brought up and dis- 
cussed in Congress — plans that have an 
oratorical promise of a millennium in them 
— Georgia, Alabama, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, California, Minne- 
sota, New York, and Michigan have begun 
a rural school system more or less like 
this Wisconsin plan. In fact the idea 
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spreads so fast that presently we shall have 
such schools all over the country. 

And this means the definite rebuilding 


of country life. 
I] 


And the idea grows with experience. 
Here, for example, is an effort to make a 
comprehensive course of study for such 
schools. There should be five buildings: 

The Home (the children’s house), con- 
taining a teacher’s room, a kitchen, a 
workshop, a sewing room, and a tool room. 

The Farm House 

The Workshop 

The Book House 

The Boarding House 
besides poultry houses and barns. 

The course of study should start from 
these natural divisions: Human Life, 
Animal Life, and Plant Life — a plan that 
would require seven or eight teachers. 

Out of this experience, which becomes 
richer and more varied every year, we 
shall presently find the kind of school for 
every part of our country which will do 
for our rural life what the schools of 
Denmark have done to make that country 
and its people prosperous; and this is the 
greatest miracle in building a civilization 
that has been wrought in our time. 


II] 


No two scnools of this general kind would 
be alike in all respects, for every one would 
be adapted to the community that it must 
serve —the adult as well as the child 
community. And a preliminary step to 
the making of any such school (so exper- 
ience is proving) is a careful study of the 
community. A “survey” of the economic 
condition, family by family, of the in- 
dustries and means of livelihood, of the 
approximate incomes, of the economic 
possiblities; then of the social and intel- 
iectual condition of the people, of their 
family life, of their recreations and or- 
ganizations — all this is done by definite 
answers to many well-planned questions. 
Every school-board and every school 
principal must have such specific and 
detailed information before they can wisely 
plan and build a school for that particular 
community. 

Let us thank Heaven that we have come 
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at least this far: we recognize as a fact the 
necessity of making every school fit its own 
community; and we have left behind the 
old notion that a school is a school and 
that a college should say what kind of 
school a country neighborhood should 
have. And this is much. It means a 
deep ploughing of the old field of what we 
once called “educational thought.” 
“Educational thought?” Rats! We are 
beginning to come to these problems with 
common sense, and the schoolmaster of 
the future must be a real man. 


OUR ABSURD FINANCIAL SYSTEM 


E HAVE big harvests in wheat, 
corn, oats, potatoes, hay, and 
nearly everything else. There 


is so much prosperity, one reads, that the 
banks have been unable to meet the 
demands for crop-moving money, and the 
farmers have been obliged to finance them- 
selves through a good part of the expensive 
harvesting process. 

That seems an absurd proposition on the 
face of it — that there is such a wealth of 
live, quick, commercial assets in the land 
(such as wheat and corn and oats) that the 
banks cannot finance them. Yet it is a 
fact. It is perhaps the most astounding 
piece of financial folly on record. 

Put it down plainly, so that a man may 
realize it. Here is our biggest class of 
producers, which annually goes heavily 
into debt in order to plant and to till and 
to harvest and thereby produce wealth — 
the annually renewed wealth of the 
nation. This wealth has been produced 
this year in very great abundance. Of 
course, it must be moved, and turned into 
cash or credit — into some form that will 
permit the farmer to pay his debts and 
to spend his surplus. He may spend it 
any way he likes. It makes no difference 
how he uses it, so long as he has it to use. 
Then it becomes dynamic wealth. But so 


long as it stays on his farm, it is just as 
dead as though it were still in the fields or 
under the soil. 
sealed and shut. 

But the banks cannot move the crops. 
Therefore the farmer cannot pay his debts. 
Therefore his perfectly good assets become 


It is like a gold mine 
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delayed assets. If such a thing happened 
to any other class of producers in the 
United States, the noise that it would make 
would shake the nation; but the farmer is 
a patient being and he does not know 
what is the matter with him. 

In any other civilized commercial nation 
such a thing could not happen twice. 
Here it happens over and over again. 
Then a lot of tiresome people to whom 
nobody listens talk about currency reform, 
a committee is appointed, emergency cur- 
rency gets into circulation and in time is 
retired, and the same train of events 
starts over again. When the farmer can- 
not get his goods to market it is a peaceful 
congestion and he grumbles a bit but waits 
his time. When the squeeze hits Wall 
Street or the merchants and manufac- 
turers, it becomes a panic. 

Is it not time to start real work on this 
pressing task instead of inventing emer- 
gency devices to meet some little crisis 
and then forgetting the recurrent need? 
Isn’t it time for some one to undertake this 
big job in whom the people will trust and 
believe? It looks as if the Aldrich plan 
had been abandoned. But we should be- 
gin work on a plan that will go through. 


HAVE WE LOST SOUTH AMERICA P 


HE United States has spent a 

vast sum to cut the Panama 

Canal. For every American dollar 
spent in that task, other nations have 
spent two dollars getting ready to seize 
the traffic of South America, which is 
expected to experience a marvelous awak- 
ening asa result of the Canal, and to 
strengthen their commercial footholds on 
our own Pacific Coast and in the Orient. 

It has been estimated that Great 
Britain, Germany, France, and Holland, 
and five of the South American States — 
Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil, Chile, and 
Peru — have already spent more money 
in the aggregate, on new railroads and new 
harbor preparations, than the United 
States has spent at Panama. 

Government expenditure, however, is 
but one part of the commercial struggle. 
Governments build harbors, push forward 
railroads, subsidize ships for mail and 
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sometimes for traffic of all sorts. It is 
private capital that builds fleets and puts 
them on the sea. In practically every 
shipyard of Europe to-day, work is rushed 
on the building of ships for the Panama 
trade. Some are to be put on the long run 
from Europe to the Orient through the 
Panama Canal, others in to the South 
American trade, and still others into the 
trade with our Pacific Coast. 

By way of contrast, consider the work 
in the harbor of New York. The city has 
just completed two new piers. The de- 
mand for them is so small that one of them 
has been leased at a price that means less 
than 2 per cent. on its cost. Private 
capital has ceased to push forward in 
competition with the city. The only 
powerful private concern that builds docks 
on the harbor front has apparently ceased 
to compete with the city and has turned its 
attention to the building of industrial 
buildings, lofts for manufacturing, in which 
the city cannot compete with it. Nothing 
goes forward. Instead of the hopeful 
rush and bustle of the ports of Europe and 
of South America, New York stands 
still. 

Many other American ports move for- 
ward to the commercial battle of to-mor- 
row. New Orleans, perhaps, leads, with 
one new steamship line of three ships so 
far already trading to the South. Other 
ships may be added in the future. In that 
city the Canal is a great commercial watch- 
word. In New York it is a tiresome and 
remote subject. In New Orleans they 
hope that it will be the beginning of a 
mighty growth. In New York they only 
seem to fear that perhaps it will make it 
harder for New York to hold the com- 
manding place she has always held in sea- 
borne commerce on the coast. 

It is not possible to exaggerate the 
possibilities of the future trade of South 
America, under the stimulation of the 
Canal; for hundreds of millions of pounds 
of English money have been poured into 
those Latin-American countries during 
the past ten years, building railroads, pre- 
paring for great wheat harvests and droves 
of cattle and a dozen other vast industries 
that have brought the South American 
countries forward with a rush, equalled 
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only once before in history, namely, when 
our own West was settled and developed. 

In South America they are subduing 
great areas equal, acre for acre, to any on 
the North American continent. England, 
France, and Germany, both through their 
governments and by private capital, have 
grasped the truth, and rushed to grasp in 
turn the fruits of their knowledge. Even 
Canada has organized, and is building 
fleets to trade with South America, one 
out of Vancouver, and the other out of 
Montreal. Japan, India, and China, at 
the hands of private capital, will send their 
ships presently into these Southern ports. 
It is to be the commercial battleground of 
to-morrow. 

It seems a pity that, because of minor 
matters, such as our public jealousy of 
railroad power, our Government should be 
unwilling or unable to further measures 
that will strengthen the hands of American 
commerce in the South. Again, it seems a 
pity that, for lack of a plain common-sense 
policy in administration, the port of 
New York must sit by with hands ‘folded 
and make no serious effort to be ready to 
bid for the commerce of the South. 

One hears always that if the South 
American markets become great, they will 
fallinto our hands. That has been always 
our excuse for inertia, the reason for a 
do-nothing policy, both governmental and 
private. Meantime the South American 
markets have become great; and they 
trade with England, Germany, and France. 
Commerce follows usage. It may be that 
already the habit of direct European trade 
has become so firmly fixed that the United 
States can never regain the advantage 
that we have lost. 





PUBLIC BODIES AS REAL ESTATE 
AGENTS 


REAL ESTATE agent in a good 
uN agricultural part of the country, 
where more men are badly needed 
on the land, writes to the WorLp’s Work 
that he is greatly discouraged with his 


business. He tells his experience — how 


he visited many parts of the United States 
before he decided to settle where he now 
He had had experience with farm- 


lives. 
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ing and he makes no complaint about his 


own investment. But he thought that he 
might also give “real, genuine service” 
to other home-seekers and to the commun- 
ity. He is not dependent on his real estate 
business for his livelihood. Although op- 
portunities for good land investments are 
abundant about him, “more people are 
steered to poor, unproductive, valueless 
land than to good land. It is a positive 
crime to treat inexperienced land-buyers 
as many are treated in this state’’; and he 
declares, “I could get rich if I had no 
conscience.” 

While of course there are many other 
real estate dealers as honest as this writer, 
dishonest dealers and promoters are the 
curse of every region where there is an 
active demand for land. And the home- 
seeker ought to be protected from them. 


I] 


An excellent method of protection has 
been worked out by the Sumter (S. C.) 
Chamber of Commerce, which its secretary 
explains thus ina letter to the Wor tp’s 
Work: 


The Sumter Chamber of Commerce offers to 
place without cost one hundred white families 
on farms of from thirty to fifty acres, they to 
work on a share crop basis. Seed and fertilizer 
will be furnished free. . All needed tools, imple- 
ments, live stock, and provisions will be ad- 
vanced. Each of these tracts have small 
cottages upon them which will go with the 
contract and which will be made comfortable. 
The land is rich and ready for cultivation. 

Under this offer any poor deserving farmer 
can live in a climate where he can work his land 
all the year and where he will need little fuel and 
small expense for clothing. He will be near the 
great markets of the North and his produce will 
reach the market when it commands a high 
price. We will personally see that he is placed 
only in a healthy location and that he is given a 
cordial welcome and is assisted to understand his 
new conditions. We want white farmers here. 
We offer no more than has been offered the 
Negro for years and under which plan he has 
become independent. By this plan an indus- 
trious farmer may soon become acclimated and 
purchase his own lands. At the same time we 
gain that which we need — the white settler 
and a division of our large estates. 


This implies, of course, that the new- 
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comer will be permitted to buy land and 
to pay for supplies without profit to the 
Chamber of Commerce and at a fair price 
and on reasonable terms. This fulfils 
what seems to be a necessary condition for 
moving a thrifty population to farm 
lands —the protection and guidance of 
some public body of citizens, governmen- 
tal or other, who are willing to do this 
service for the resultant benefits to the 
community. Such a plan cannot fail. 


THE RAILROADS AND THEIR MEN 


FEW months ago the Wortp’s 
A Work published an account of 

the Committees of Safety on the 
Chicago & North Western Railway. This 
organization lessened the accidents on the 
road materially; and on other roads similar 
efforts are made. 

But the rules of safety are not always 
obeyed, as several recent, terrible wrecks 
vividly attest. The men become careless 
of danger, say the officials. Undoubtedly. 
Undoubtedly also, employees are driven to 
disregard the rules of safety. A railroad 
employee of twenty years’ standing has 
written this letter to the WorLp’s Work: 


Orders must be issued forbidding certain 
practices. Now, no objection would be found to 
this if after issuing these orders you were 
allowed to work and live up to them. But let 
me tell you. I only wish you were “up against 
it” and your bread depended upon it. You 
are given work to do and if you do not do it in 
the time expected. why, they get a man that can. 
Last winter some of our old and best engineers 
were pulled off their runs because they were not 
making the time and younger men put on who 
were willing to disregard many of the rules and 
bring their trains in on time. This is true of 
the yard work also. The men understand that 
the officers want them to take chances if they 
do it on their own responsibility and take what- 
ever comes if anything happens. 


And the public suffers the consequences. 
When employees are forced to take risks, 
passengers are not safe; and, even if both 
the management and the men have the 
best intentions, if there be too little frank- 
ness between them, the traveler is like to 
suffer from terrible results. 

The public ought to make the penalty for 


wrecks more severe, to hasten the elimi- 
nation of grade crossings, the provision of 
longer cross-over switches — switches that 
connect parallel tracks —and rigidly to 
enforce all the rules of safety in good faith. 


TO PREVENT ACCIDENTS 


HE ferment of enthusiasm that was 

aroused by the propaganda for 

conservation has left behind it a 
residue of quietly efficient agencies for 
safeguarding the resources of our economic 
life. Such an agency is the American 
Museum of Safety, which was founded by 
manufacturers and engineers upon the. 
motto, “Now Let Us Conserve Human 
Life.”” The Museum maintains halls in 
the Engineering Societies’ Building in 
New York for the exhibition of devices to 
prevent accidents. The following sentences 
from its year-book for 1912: describe its 
purposes and methods: 


The first and only concerted effort to bring 
together collections of actual devices, models, 
and photographs with their interpretation of 
practical application to the needs and con- 
ditions of the American shop practice... 
The Museum is absolutely non-commercial. 
No orders are taken, no exhibits are sold, nor 
does it engage in the promotion of any devices. 
The majority of the exhibits are not patented, 
hence available for all. No exhibit is accepted 
unless it has a safety feature and is passed upon 
by the Board of Approval, consisting of experts 
in the various industries. There is no charge 
for space; all demonstrations are made by its 
own staff and it is free to the public. 


Other means of spreading the knowledge 
which is accumulated by the Museum are 
conferences and lectures. Last year, con- 
ferences were held at the Museum with the 
New York commissioner of labor and forty- 
three inspectors, with the Iron and Steel 
Electrical Engineers, with the superin- 
tendents of the Du Pont Powder works, 
with the New York section of the Institute 
of Mining Engineers, and with other re- 
sponsible executives of industrial plants. 
The Museum has a noteworthy collection 
of “books, pamphlets, photographs, lan- 
tern slides, and special reports on safety.” 
During 1911, free lectures on acciderit pre- 
vention were delivered by representatives 
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of the Museum to the managers or men, or 
both, of twenty-five of the largest com- 
panies in the most important American 
industries, and to the pupils of the Boys’ 
High School of Commerce of New York, 
and to the alumni of Cooper Union. The 
audiences ranged from 300 to 2,100 per- 
sons. The managers of several large cor- 
porations have declared that the knowledge 
of simple safety devices which they had 
gained from a little study at the Museum 
had greatly reduced their accident rolls, 
in some instances by one half. 

This, then, is another hopeful sign that 
the old reckless era of “production at any 
price” is giving way to the era of a new 
spirit which adds caution and a humane 
regard for life and bodily safety to the 
eagerness for speed in manufacturing. 
The economic gain will be great, but the 
larger good will be in the moral effect upon 
the relations of employers and employees. 


A STATE-WIDE MOVEMENT FOR 
CHILD HEALTH 


HE campaign for general health 
supervision in the public schools 
of this country began scarcely 

more than twelve years ago. The prac- 
tice is only about six years old. Min- 
nesota is the first state to undertake the 
work as a state. 

For the last two or three years there 
has been school inspection in seven of the 
larger cities of the state, St. Paul and 
Minneapolis naturally taking the lead, the 
former with one physician and_ three 
nurses, the latter with seven physicians 
and eight nurses. During the last year, 
more than 52,000 inspections were made in 
Minneapolis, and more than 16,000 chil- 
dren were treated on the recommendation 
of physicians and nurses. The doctor 
locates the defect; the nurse follows the 
case to the home and sees that the parents 
are advised of it and apply the proper 
remedy. Of the children examined in St. 
Paul in one term, 95 per cent. had some 
physical defect, and 68 per cent. required 
medical or surgical treatment. 

The State Board of Health, under the 
lead of Dr. H. M. Bracken, realizing that 
the benefits of this work would be con- 
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fined, for many years to come, to the cities, 
unless something were done to encourage it 
in the larger field, induced Dr. Ernest B. 
Hoag, of the University of California, to 
obtain leave of absence for one year and 
conduct a campaign of education among 
the teachers of the public schools and in the 
normal schools. For it is by the teachers 
that the most of the work must be done in 
the rural schools, until each community is 
educated to the point of engaging a local 
inspector of its own. 

Doctor Hoag’s experience in Pasadena 
shows the almost incredible extent to which 
child health and its commonest needs are 
neglected. Pasadena is what would be 
called a “selected” city; that is, the 
families there are mostly well-to-do and 
of a high grade of intelligence. Yet of 275 
children questioned, 88 had much sickness, 
57 had trouble with their eyes, 38 often 
had earache, 60 were seldom able to hear 
what their teachers said, and 82 were 
usually tired in school. These formidable 
figures are easily interpreted by the an- 
swers to other questions. Of these 275 
boys and girls, 71 had never been to a 
dentist, 53 had never used a tooth brush, 
and 25 per cent. slept in rooms with all 
the windows tight shut. 


I] 


Doctor Hoag’s plan is to secure the 
establishment in every school of one of the 
three practicable forms of health inspection 
or supervision. The simplest of these is 
organization through a non-medical health 
survey conducted by teachers only. Any 
observant teacher will quickly detect 
lapses among the pupils from a normal 
health standard in appearance or action. 
A series of questions is provided, the 
answers to which furnish a “health in- 
dex” for each child. Parents and _ local 
physicians will be informed of results and 
brought to do their part. Next, for larger 
centres there is recommended an organi- 
zation with school nurses only, who can 
carry both investigation and remedy a step 
farther. Then all the cities will be 
brought to institute the third, or complete 
system, with at least one medical officer 
and as many nurses as the work may 
require. The State Board of Health at 
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the Capitol will act as a clearing house for 
all kinds of information relating to school 
hygiene and improved methods of super- 
vision, prevention, and treatment. 


II] 


While this work is in line with modern 
humanitarianism and our growing con- 
ception of the value of human life, it has 
an enormous commercial value also. To 
illustrate, it has been found that it takes 
nine years for children with enlarged 
adenoids to complete an eight-year course. 
There are at least 40,000 such children in 
Minnesota. The average cost of a year’s 
schooling for each child is $25. This 
means the loss of a million dollars and of 
40,000 years of time from one retarding 
cause alone. The continuing cash loss 
from defects that lower the individual’s 
physical and mental capacity through his 
whole life is incalculable. The path 
blazed by Minnesota is sure to be followed 
by all the other states. When we are 
working to improve child health by sane, 
every-day, common-sense measures — such 
as are included in this scheme —there is no 
possibility of mistakes through too great 
enthusiasm or too rapid progress. 


A CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS .- 


OU give Christmas presents to 
your intimate associates. Very 
well, if you do not spend more 

than you can afford and if you select gifts 
every one of which has a particular and 
appropriate message. You also most 
likely go somewhat out of your way and 
renew a waning friendship here and there 
with a Christmas reminder of your good 
will. We all do these customary acts of 
kindliness, and it is these that make the 
season glad. 

But what else? Try this for your 
spiritual and economic satisfaction. Help 
a child or a group of children or do some- 
thing to bring your community to a more 
helpful realization of the value of the 
child to the community and of its duty 
to children. 

Two facts stand out large to every 
man who looks about him: the value of 
preventive measures in medicine, in edu- 





cation, in social life; and the easy, con- 
ventional neglect of children in our 
community use of such measures. You 
cannot greatly help the world forward 
by any gift of a reasonable sum of money 
to be spent for grown people nor by any 
reasonable effort to “reform” society; 
but you can help it enormously by making 
it a better place for children to grow into 
normal maturity. New Zealand, for in- 
stance, is so far in advance of the United 

States in its State care of children that a 
child born there has a far better chance 
to,survive and to grow up a healthful 
man or woman. In fact, the most hazard- 
ous part of American life is infancy — the 
most dangerous thing is to be a baby. 
The farther we go, too, in our exact 
knowledge of the causes of human break- 
downs, physical and moral, the surer it 
becomes that the primary reasons act 
very early in life and the surer it becomes 
that most of them are preventable. 

- In answer to an inquiry, therefore, from 
a man who asks the Wor.p’s Work 
how he may give ten thousand dollars to 
help mankind most, this surely is a sug- 
gestion worth considering: Do something 
to help to a better understanding of 
child-life and its care. Begin, if you will, 
by helping them to be properly born. 
Every community ought to have a well- 
equipped maternity hospital. Help to an 
understanding of their proper feeding. 
Help to an understanding of the necessity 
of a fair start in life —the correction of 
physical defects, the making sure of sani- 
tary surroundings and habits. We must, 
as communities, learn all these things anew. 
There is now knowledge enough to steer 
the new-comers into our world of diseases 
and deficiences into a very much more 
vigorous life than any generation of men 
has yet enjoyed. 

And, if you will take the trouble to 
inform yourself of what has been clearly 
proven, you can find ways to bring the 
practice of child-rearing to a much higher 
level of safety and efficiency, both by 
private and by governmental action. We 
have pursued our extreme individualistic 
course of life and Government so doggedly 
in the United States that other and older 
countries have far outstripped us in apply- 
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ing this knowledge. The city or the 
town or the county or the state in which 
you live has responsibilities and duties 
to its children that it has. not assumed. 
Wake it up! 

And, if you are hesitant about the 
right deed to do to make this Christmas 
worth while, look into the hospital near 
you or the public school or the orphanage 
or into any other institution where chil- 
dren are born or cared for; and you may 
learn the most helpful lesson of your life. 

At any rate, if we should all make this 
a Children’s Christmas, not merely by 


_ giving toys and harmful confections, but 


by taking up the study of child-life in the 
light of all new knowledge and of our 
quickening responsibilities to it, many a 
defect might be removed and many a 
misfortune to come might be averted. 
The world to-day reflects the wisdom and 
the ignorance of the adults of our own 
chitdhood. The world to-morrow will 
be measured by the same rule; and there 
is a chance for more rapid advance in 
human happiness by applying what we 
have learned about childhood than in 
any other way whatsoever. 


ABOUT “YOURS TRULY” 


NE of the organizations to promote 

() business efficiency is attacking the 

waste of time and work caused by 

using “Dear Sir” and “Yours truly” and 

such phrases at the beginning and at the 

end of letters; and it reports that one 

business house estimates that it spends 

$6,000 a year in requiring its typewriters 

to use these conventional phrases. Should 
we not all save by omitting them? 

Of course men would save time also by 
leaving off neckties and buttons on the 
sleeves of their coats and many other con- 
ventional things. Figure up the necktie 
bill. There are about fifty million males in 
the United States alone. Let us assume 
that half of them wear neckties at least 
sometimes. If every one of these twenty- 
five millions have only one necktie a year 
and that cost only 25 cents —there’s a 
waste of six and a quarter million dollars 
a year. Waste? Of course it’s waste. 
For a necktie does not keep a man warm. 
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Follow the matter further. Let us as- 
sume that every one of these twenty-five 
million wearers of neckties consumes a 
minute a day in tying his tie, you have 
365 minutes a year, or more than 6 hours. 
Twenty-five million times six hours make 
the appalling total of 150 million hours a 
year wasted tying ties. You may figure it 
out for yourself how many lifetimes are 
thus consumed. 

Nor does the matterend here. Consider 
the number of persons who are engaged in 
the making and the selling of neckties. If 
they were all released from this useless 
labor and were put — well, let us say — to 
growing potatoes —follow your necktie 
calculation to the bitter end and you'll 
presently see your way clear to pay the 
national debt. 

II 


Efficiency? Yes, by all means. But 
let us temper it with common sense and 
courtesy. 

And consider this point of view: Do you 
enjoy your daily work? So you manage to 
do it with such courtesy and relish as to 
make the morning greeting of those who 
work about you a real pleasure? Or are 
you merely working with might and main 
and with the maximum of efficiency and 
the minimum of waste and without joy, 
looking to your retirement or to some 
future time as the period when you will 
really begin to live? If you do not gather 
joy as you go along you'll never get it. 
There is an argument in this for neckties 
and “Dear Sirs” and “ Yours trulies.” 
The point is this: there is a limit to the 
saving of time by the elimination of the 
polite conventionalities of life; and real effi- 
ciency consists of a well-balanced fare that 
includes courtesy as well as economy. 


A CORRECTION 


The Board of Public Affairs of Wiscon- 
sin spent a great deal of money and time 
preparing the charts used in Mr. Stock- 
bridge’s article, ‘The Codperator’s Big 
Dollar,” in the September number of the 
Wor p’s Work. Inadvertently they were 


not given credit for the charts in the cap- 
tion, and the WorLp’s Work wishes to 
rectify that omission. 
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THE WAY OF A WOMAN INVESTOR 


OT long ago a woman came to 
the editor of this department 
to complain that she had been 
badly used. About four years 
ago she came into the possess- 

ion of $10,000, which was all themoney that 
she had ever had in a large block at one 
time. She wanted to invest it and her first 
step was to answer all the advertisements 
offering investments in her favorite daily 
newspaper. There were six advertisements. 
In reply to her letters four salesmen came to 
see her and two banking houses wrote her. 

One of the banking house letters she 
dismissed immediately, because it recom- 
mended that she buy some high grade New 
England railroad bonds that yielded only 
a little more than 4 per cent. She replied 
to the other letter — which recommended 
some 5 per cent. bonds and one issue of an 
old, established; industrial preferred stock 
—and said that she was considering buy- 
ing a little of this kind of security. 

The first salesman came from a first class 
house with a national reputation. He 
wanted to know what kind of bonds or 
stocks she wanted. She did not know how 
to answer his questions, and he was so 
insistent in asking them that she got a 
notion that he was trying to find out too 
much about her business, and so took a 
strong dislike to him. He hardly got a 
chance to show her what he had for sale 
at all. 

The second salesman was an officer of a 
quarry company, which, about two years 
before, had begun operations in a nearby 
hill. She knew about the company and 
she knew one of the officers by reputation. 
She had therefore a little personal interest 
in this proposition. When the visitor 
found this out and discovered that she had 
a large amount of money to invest, he 
invited her to go out to the property and go 
over it. He told her she would find it 
very interesting and that really the only 
way to get an idea of the security was to 
see the property itself. She made an 
engagement to go the next Saturday. 


After that came two others, one of 
whom she dismissed at once as an unsound 
adviser. He was offering the stock of a 
new company that had not yet begun busi- 
ness and her native common sense kept her 
away from that offer. The other man 
was quiet and well-dressed. He opened 
the interview by asking her whether she 
had ever been an investor before and what 
kind of securities she wanted to buy. He 
asked these questions, however, in a way 
that was not at all impertinent and that 
gave no grounds for suspicion on her part. 
She found herself putting him in the posi- 
tion of a counselor and felt, somehow, that 
she was on pretty safe ground in dealing 
with him. 

He spent a good part of an afternoon 
explaining to her the difference between 
stocks and bonds, the broad differences 
between various kinds of bonds, and even 
some of the finer distinctions that are so 
numerous in the securities business. She 
found herself, quite unexpectedly, deeply 
interested in these matters, which formerly 
had seemed to her to be technical and ex- 
tremely difficult. When, finally, he took 
up a circular containing a list of the bonds 
in which his house dealt, she followed 
his descriptions easily. She found herself 
gaining a deep. respect for the 4 per cent. 
bonds that she had ignored in the first 
letter she had received; but she came to the 
conclusion at the same time that she did 
not need the marketability and other 
gilt-edge elements which they presented. 

The salesman happened to represent a 
house that had a comprehensive list, in- 
cluding the bonds of railroads, of public 
utility corporations, and of a few “indus- 
trials.” He told her that municipal 
bonds and gilt-edge railroad bonds were too 
good for her and that the industrial bonds 
were not good enough. He advised her 
to put her money into several different 
bonds of the middle class, that would yield 
about 5 per cent. or a little more. 

“You will find,” he said, “that in this 
class of investments you will get an as- 
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sured income, will get it promptly on the 
day when it is due, and will never have the 
least bit of trouble either in collecting your 
income, in getting your principal back, or 
in being worried about big changes in 
price. My own house has handled more 
than $100,000,000 of this class of bonds 
and we have only twice been compelled to 
protect ourselves. In those two cases we 
protected all our customers also.” 

She asked him to come in again the next 
Tuesday. He left with her full descriptions 
of four issues of bonds which he thought 
were the best he had for her use. She 
studied them carefully and decided that 
she did not like one of the issues but did 
like the others, and that they were the best 
that had been offered to her. 

On Saturday she went to see the quarry. 
It was a big and striking operation, ex- 
tremely interesting to watch and seemingly 
very prosperous. Her guide pointed out 
to her the staple character of the output 
and talked of long term contracts with 
builders and of two substantial ‘municipal 
contracts, the work on which was under 
way. He also explained that the bonds of 
the company were issued only to get money 
to carry on the operations for these con- 
tracts and that they were a first mortgage 
on the entire property. 

The bonds were to yield 7 per cent. and 
she was to get a bonus of stock with them 
which would almost certainly pay her 
dividends in the future. She mentioned 
that she was thinking of buying some other 
bonds and she outlined their character. 
Her companion, somewhat to her surprise, 
said that in his judgment it would be very 
wise for her to put half of her money into 
the quarry bonds and the other half into 
these other bonds. 

“T never believed,”’ he said, “in putting 
all of my money into any one thing, no 
matter how good; and even now, when | 
am actively engaged in this business, | 
have other investments as well.” 

That remark, as much as anything else, 
settled it. She bought $5,000 of the 
quarry bonds and they and the stock were 
delivered to her on Tuesday morning. 
Qn Tuesday afternoon she had her inter- 
view with the bond salesman who had 
gained her confidence and she told him 
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that she wanted $3,000 of one issue of 
bonds and $1,000 each of two others. He 
looked at her inquiringly but said nothing, 
and she volunteered the information that 
she had bought $5,000 of the local quarry 
bonds. She asked him what he thought 
of it. 

“| don’t like it,” he said, “but I really 
have no right to an opinion because | co 
not know the company. If you know the 
people and have checked up their standing, 
an investment of that sort is very often 
excellent for a business man or a business 
woman or even for a conservative investor 
like you.” 

Six months ago that quarry closed down, 
went into a receivership, and defaulted 
on its bonds. Lawyers told her that the 
stockholders would be responsible for some 
of its heavy debts. She escaped that 
liability, but found that she could get 
practically nothing for her bonds. 

Her grievance was that her best adviser 
had refused to give her his real judgment 
about those quarry bonds. “If,’’ she said, 
“he had told me the dangers of such an 
investment I would not have lost half of 
my little fortune.” 

A few questions helped to remove the 
grievance. “Suppose,” was one question, 
“he had turned around and squarely 
characterized those quarry bonds as an 
extremely speculative and dangerous prop- 
osition, would you not have jumped to the 
conclusion that he was trying to get the 
whole of your $10,000? Would it not have 
resulted in your becoming even more 
interested in the quarry proposition?” 

She admitted that in all probability this 
would have been the result. 

“Tt must be hard,” she said, “to advise 
people who do not know anything about 
investments and who are trying to deal 
with strangers in whom they do not have 
implicit confidence. I suppose that man 
did exactly right, but for the last few 
months I have regarded him as about my 
worst enemy and have really blamed him 
more than the quarry people. They have 
explained to me how they got into trouble 
and it seems very plausible. Now | have 
nobody to blame but myself, and there is 
not much comfort in that.” 

This incident illustrates the extraor- 
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dinary disadvantage under which all 
innocent investors labor if they have no 
adviser of skill and experience whom they 
can fully trust. In money matters the 
very best advice breeds suspicion if it 
come from people in whom trust is not 
reposed. Experience has taught the editor 
of this department that it is better that a 
new investor lose a few months’ interest on 
money lying idle in the bank rather than 
try to make an investment by dealing with 
strangers where the element of perfect 
confidence is lacking 

Confidence is the fundamental of in- 
vestment. I do not believe in the blind 


confidence that buys purely on the advice 
of a trusted counselor, regardless of feel- 
ings, knowledge, and facts. If, however, 
strong confidence in a trained investment 
adviser is supplemented by the use of 
ordinary intelligence to gain an equal con- 
fidence in the particular security he recom- 
mends, the result will almost invariably be 
good. Of course, no man’s opinion is 
infallible, but nine tenths of the pitfalls 
of investment will be avoided by the 
establishment of a confidential relation- 
ship with an honest and skillful banking 
authority and by the use of common sense 
with which to temper his advice. 


“WHATI AM TRYING TO DO” 


TO ORGANIZE THE INTERESTS OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT FOR LOCAL IMPROVE- 
MENT AND TO CRYSTALLIZE BUSINESS OPINION FOR COOPERATIVE AC- 
TION WITH THE OTHER FORCES OF OUR NATIONAL LIFE 


BY 


HARRY A. WHEELER 


(PRESIDENT OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA) 


HE personal pronoun has no 
place in this article, for the 
purpose of creating the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United 
States ot America was con- 

ceived in many minds. The plans which 
led up to its organization were made after 
numerous conferences of many interests 
directly affected, and the task of develop- 
ing the working force has been entrusted 
to a board of officers and directors, thirty 
in number, all alike active and interested 
in the successful launching of the enter- 
prise. The interest, therefore, centres 
not so much in personalities as in the 
importance of the project and its antici- 
pated influence upon all the commercial 
and economic phases of our national life. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America is trying to do 
four fundamental things: 

To secure a Federal charter; 

To strengthen and perpetuate the source 
of its own life — local organizations; 

To bring the business men of our coun- 


try into agreement concerning the economic 
problems which confront us; 

To establish codperation between the 
commercial and other national factors 
alike interested in the solution of these 
same problems. 

Federal authority for the corporate 
existence of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States seems a prerequisite 
to make it succeed and to provide it with 
a standing comparable with the National 
Chambers of other great commercial 
nations. A charter bill was introduced in 
the last session of Congress, and the House 
Committee on the Judiciary, to whom the 
bill was referred, reported it out for pas- 
sage with this significant comment: 


There can be no question as to the right and 
the power of Congress to grant the proposed 
charter. While we have many commercial 
bodies in the country, known as chambers of 
commerce and commercial clubs. of one sort or 
another, they are all purely local in their 
character, intended only to benefit the particu- 
lar communities in which they are located. 
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We have no organization of a national or quasi- 
national character, such as it is proposed in this 
bill to organize. The proposed organization 
would be Federal in its character, its consti- 
tuent elements being various commerce bodies 
throughout the country, so that if the purpose 
be fully realized, it will be thoroughly national 
and cosmopolitan. Its possible usefulness is 
practically unlimited, both as to our domestic 
and foreign commercial relations. It can and 
ought. to increase greatly the commercial stand- 
ing and importance of the United States among 
foreign nations by materially extending our 
foreign trade and by creating a higher standard 
of business ethics. 


While final action was not taken by the 
last Congress, it cannot be doubted that a 
Federal charter will be authorized early in 
the coming session. 


TO STRENGTHEN ITS SOURCE OF LIFE 


A National Chamber in our country 
must have its source, not in individual, but 
in organization membership. It must 
embrace, not only all organized lines of 
business as represented in their great 
trades organizations, but likewise all com- 
munities where chambers of commerce can 
be formed, and so flexible and democratic 
must be its organization that the smallest 
community may find a membership in the 
national organization not only possible 
but beneficial. Obviously, therefore, the 
National Chamber will best perpetuate its 
own existence, and render the greatest 
service to the country, by strengthening 
its constituent membership. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that 
chambers of commerce, boards of trade, 
and business associations generally have 
multiplied with incredible rapidity during 
the last ten years, until to-day not only 
every city but practically every hamlet has 
one or more of these civic commercial 
organizations. Already a new evangelism 
is appearing, which, through organized and 
individual effort, is proclaiming the ad- 
vantage to a city or community in the 
creation of a local chamber or association 
of commerce, or in reviving ant energizing 
one already existent. 

Next to a religious awakening, the com- 
mercial awakening produces the most 


tangible results for a community in the 


general betterment of political, social, and 
commercial standards, but like the re- 
ligious awakening, unless a leader inspired 
for his work is found — one who serves for 
the love of the task and who draws others 
by personal example to do the same — 
there is likely to come that period of re- 
action and of slipping back into the old 
unregenerate condition from which it is 
doubly hard to recover. 

Many of the organizations have been 
hastily formed and possess no very fixed 
purpose or programme. Sometimes a leader 
is lacking, and sometimes a competent 
secretary; sometimes the purpose is so 
narrow and the resources so small as to 
restrict all effort and failure results for the 
very lack of nourishment, although the 
need for existence remains unchanged. 

It should be apparent how the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States of 
America, made possible by the existence of 
this multitude of commercial organiza- 
tions, may in turn strengthen and per- 
petuate the source of its own life: By 
encouraging thorough organization, sup- 
ported by resources sufficient for the task; 
by standardizing, in so far as possible, the 
plan of organization and method of oper- 
ation; by bringing into the life of every 
organization that contact with national 
and international problems which will 
thrill its members through recognition of 
the part each community and each indi- 
vidual is playing in the world’s work; by 
articulating all of these independent local 
forces into a composite force, capable of 
thinking in national terms and speaking 
with a national voice; and finally, by ele- 
vating the work of the civic commercial 
secretary to the plane of an honorable and 
permanent profession, one which our col- 
leges and universities will add to their 
curricula thus encouraging our young 
men to educate themselves for the work, 
as they would for the law, or medicine, or 
theology, assured that advancement for 
merit will be certain and inspired by the 
fact that a highly trained secretary of an 
active commercial organization holds a 
place of power and influence exceeded by 
few in his own community. 

The evolution of commercial and indus- 
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trial life in this country has been so rapid as 
to be almost unnatural. In such a devel- 
opment innumerable economic problems 
have arisen, each one vitally affecting some 
branch of our industrial life, and each 
needing an abundance of both legislative 
and common sense in finding a solution 
that will protect the public at large, and, 
at the same time, not throttle commercial 
expansion. Such of these problems as are 
strictly national must find solution in 


Federal legislation, and a common agree-, 


ment must be reached between those 
entrusted to make our Federal laws, natur- 
ally protecting the interests of the people 
at large, and the united commercial senti- 
ment of the country, whose voice could 
not, under former conditions, be sounded, 
for the lack of a single organization repre- 
sentative of all the interests. 

It is the purpose of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States of America to 
impress upon the business mind of the coun- 
try that special privilege is a thing of the past; 
that commercial expansion must be had upon 
its own merits; that the people, while unwil- 
ling to do anything to weaken or destroy the 
industries which they have themselves built 
up by permitting a tax to be levied in the form 
of a protective tariff or other privilege, will 
not and should not be taxed longer than is 
necessary to firmly entrench our industries 
and enable them to gather strength enough to 
withstand foreign competition. 

Geographical lines and sectional pre- 
judices must be abandoned in consider- 
ation of national economic questions. 
The regulation of domestic commerce, the 
method of tariff revision, the encourage- 
ment of an American merchant marine, 
the development of an export trade, the 
distribution of immigration, the recon- 
struction of our banking and currency 
system, the development of our interior 
waterways as auxiliary to our railroads, 
the conservation of our natural resources, 
and the development of our arid areas by 
irrigation and of our wet lands by drain- 
age, the better protection of our industrial 
population — upon these, and many other 
collateral subjects, the commercial inter- 
ests of the country must come into agree- 
ment capable of being expressed as a 
national conclusion, if Congress is to enact 
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legislation calculated to serve alike and 
equitably all of the interests which it is in 
duty bound to consider. 

To bring into unity the commercial 
interests; to encourage the study of these 
questions from a broad national viewpoint 
rather than from the local or individual 
viewpoint; to plan for their solution, not 
for to-day, but for the future, is the task 
to which the National Chamber has set 
itself, and while the development will be 
slow, the purpose will be maintained. 

This is simply moving one step forward 
after a measure of unity has been establish- 
ed as between the commercial interests 
themselves. Every subject heretofore re- 
ferred to is of equal interest to labor and to 
agriculture, and any legislation which 
favors commerce against the other two, or 
favors either of the others against com- 
merce, will injure the whole. 

The development of our industrial life 
has provided the farmer with a home mar- 
ket for his products at higher prices than 
the world’s market, and the value of his 
land has increased in proportion to the 
ever-increasing value of his crop. The 
development of our industrial life has 
increased the market for labor, and labor 
was never more highly paid nor so gen- 
erally employed. 

These three great forces in our national 
life are so interdependent that no economic 
question can be settled in a manner unjust 
to either that will not reflect hurt upon 
them all, and it should be possible, in the 
consideration of any economic question 
dependent upon legislation, for these so to 
combine in discussing a solution that the 
rights of each shall be cheerfully recog- 
nized by the others, and each willing 
to be reasonable, to give and to take, 
when necessary, in order that unity 
of action may be had and our legis- 
lative bodies be clearly shown the wishes 
of all these intefests. 

To this desirable end the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States will freely 
co6perate in an effort to bring about an 
adjustment of all honest differences of 
opinion, that the people in all lines of 
endeavor may share equitably in the 
prosperity which would be ushered in by 
such an era of harmony. 
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“THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS” 


ITS AUTHOR AND LEGEND 


BY 
JOSEPH JACKSON 


“°Twas the Night Before Christmas”’ is the beginning of a poem that vitalized a saint to 
American children and has added pleasure to the Christmas festivities of millions of 
people for half a century. Yet “‘ The Visit From St. Nicholas” slipped into print almost 
unaided and nearly unnoticed; and its author 1s still hardly known. 


LTHOUGH he lived to be eighty- 
three years of age, and al- 
though he contributed several 
volumes to his country’s lit- 
erature, Dr. Clement C. Moore, 

apart from such celebrity as his “Visit 
From St. Nicholas” brought him, made 
a very small impress upon his_ time. 
Even in the General Theological Seminary 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, of 
which he was a founder and a large bene- 
factor, as well as a Professor of Hebrew 
and Greek, there remain no traditions, no 
legends of the man, other than those that 
would be preserved of any gentle, kindly 
personage. 

Dr. Moore, in the American sense of 
the term, was born to the purple. He was 
the only son of wealthy parents. His 
father, the great Bishop Moore of the 
Episcopal Church, who once was rector of 
Trinity Church, New York, and later 
Bishop of New York, was also President 
of Columbia College. He assisted at the 
first inauguration of President Washing- 
ton, and it was he who administered 
communion to Alexander Hamilton, after 
he had received the fatal bullet from Burr’s 
pistol in the historic duel. 

Dr. Moore’s mother was Charity 
Clarke, daugher of Major Thomas Clarke, 
a wealthy retired officer of the British 
Army, who before the Revolution pur- 
chased a tract of land extending from what 
now is Eighth Avenue to the Hudson 
River and from the present Nineteenth 
Street to Twenty-fourth Street, in New 
York City. There he built a mansion, 
which he named “Chelsea” after the 
widely-known army hospital in London. 


Clement C. Moore came of parents who 
gave him all the advantages of gentle 
breeding, of wealth, and of position in the 
world. There was nothing for him to do 
but make the most of them. We are told 
that his early education was received from 
his honored and distinguished father. In 
1798 he graduated from Columbia College 
of which his father became president in the 
year 1800. 

In 1816, on his father’s death, the 
“country place,” Chelsea, came into pos- 
session of Dr. Moore, and from a part 
of this splendid inheritance he gave a 
block, from Twentieth to Twenty-First 
street and from Ninth Avenue to the Hud- 
son River, to the General Theological Se- 
minary of the Episcopal Church. He thus 
became one of the founders of the institu- 
tion. When it was opened Dr. Moore 
became a member of its faculty, assigned 
to the chair of Oriental and Greek Liter- 
ature. He retained his chair until 1850, 
when he was made emeritus professor, a 
position which he held until his death, 
at Newport, July 10, 1863. 

Dr. Moore had three children, Char- 
ity E., born in September, 1816; Cle- 
ment, born in January, 1821; and Emily, 
born in April, 1822. The little poem, which 
he wrote for his children and entitled “A 
Visit From St. Nicholas,” was penned in the 


-Christmas season of the year 1822, accord- 


ing to Dr. Moore’s own account, which has 
been verified by other circumstances. 
That the poem obtained so much fame 
and was taken into the hearts of young and 
old everywhere is directly due to an 
accidental occurrence. Among Dr. 
Moore’s friends was the family of the Rev. 
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Dr. David Butler, who, in 1822, was rector 
of St. Paul’s Church, Troy, N. Y. It 
appears that the eldest daughter of Dr. 
3utler, while visiting the Moores, heard 
the poem and, like everyone else, was 
immediately charmed. She asked _per- 
mission to copy it into her album, which 
request, naturally, was granted. It was 
her intention to read it to the children at 
the rectory. The verses were copied from 
her album and found their way into the 
columns of the Troy Sentinel in its issue of 
December 23, 1823, and, next to Dr. Moore 
for its authorship, this unknown benefac- 
tor deserves our gratitude for giving cir- 
culation to a poem that has been making 
childhood happier for eighty years. 


ITS FIRST APPEARANCE IN PRINT 


The editor of the Troy Sentinel gave the 
little waif a position on the third page, and 


introduced it to the world with as fine - 


and sympathetic a commendation as even 
its author could have wished. He wrote: 


We do not know to whom we are indebted 
for the following description of that unwearied 
patron of children—that homely, but delightful 
personification of parental kindness — Santa 
Claus, his costume and his equipage, as he 
goes about visiting the firesides of this happy 
land, laden with Christmas bounties; but, from 
whosoever it may have come, we give thanks 
for it. There is, to our apprehension, a spirit 
of cordial goodness in it, a playfulness as of 
fancy, and a benevolent alacrity to enter 
into the feelings and promote the simple 
pleasures of children, which are altogether 
charming. We hope our little patrons, both 
lads and lassies, will accept it as a proof of 
our unfeigned good will toward them —as 
a token of our warmest wish that they may 
have many a Merry Christmas; that they may 
long retain their beautiful relish for these un- 
bought, homebred joys, which. derive their 
flavor from filial piety and fraternal love, and 
which they may be assured are the least alloyed 
that time can furnish them; and that they may 
never part with that simplicity of character,, 
which is their own fairest ornament, and for 
the sake of which they have been pronounced, 
by authority which none can gainsay, the types 
of such as shall inherit the kingdom of heaven. 


It has been asserted in print, time and 
again, that “A Visit From St. Nicholas” 
was quickly added to the selections in the 
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school readers, but an examination of a 
large number of the readers printed be- 
tween the year of the poem’s first ap- 
pearance and 1850 failed to reveal one in 
which the verses had been copied. The 
number of newspapers which copied the 
poem may not now be counted, but it is 
probable that they were not so numerous 
as had been believed, for the more the 
subject is studied the more it became 
apparent that the wide fame of the poem 
is the product of the last fifty years. 

In the early part of the last century it 
was customary for the carriers of the 
newspapers to have printed for their use 
each Yuletide what was called an 
Address. Usually this was in verse, and 
very often the men who carried the news- 
papers to the subscribers willingly paid 
some young versifier to write something for 
it. Horace Greeley made his journalistic 
hit by preparing an Address for newspaper 
carriers. In 1830, the carriers of the Troy 
Sentinel used Dr. Moore’s poem on 
their Address, which was a broadside, and, 
as in this instance they did not have to 
reward the poet (for he was unknown to 
them) they employed Myron King, a wood 
engraver of Troy, to make the now historic 
picture of St. Nicholas and his “eight tiny 
reindeer.” This address was distributed 
at Christmas, and, no doubt, brought 
liberal gratuities to the carriers. 


HOW IT BECAME IMMORTAL 


When Griswold issued his work on the 
poets of America, in 1849, he included, 
among several by Dr. Moore, “A 
Visit From St. Nicholas.”’ These were 
reprinted from the volume of poems pub- 
lished by Dr. Moore in 1844, where, for 
the first time, he acknowledged the little 
classic as his own. The poem was again 
reprinted in the Cyclopedia of American 
Literature, by the Duyckincks in 1855, and 
in 1862 it was issued again as a separate 
publication in New York, with illustrations 
by F. O. C. Darley. From that time it 
may be said to have permanently entered 
into its great popularity, for, subse- 
quently, it made its appearance in the 
school readers and now is almost an 
annual visitor in thousands of news- 
papers throughout the country. 
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In the New York Historical Society they 
will show you a small morocco covered 
volume, of a few pages, which contains an 
autograph copy of “A Visit From St. 
Nicholas,’ in the handwriting of its 
author. Some fifty years ago, the librarian 
of the Historical Society,:Dr. George H. 
Moore, who was not related to the poet 
it seems, resolved to obtain for the col- 
lection a manuscript copy of the little piece. 
He managed to achieve this desire through 
the assistance of T. W. C. Moore, who, in 
a letter, describes how he came to obtain 
the copy and what Dr. Moore, then in his 
eighty-second year, told him of its origin. 

There is no need to quote the entire 
letter, but it is interesting to take a para- 
graph from it. “These lines,” wrote 
T. W. C. Moore, in forwarding the manu- 
script, under date of March 15, 1862, “were 
composed for his (Dr. Moore’s) two daugh- 
ters as a Christmas present about forty 
years ago, and they were copied by a 
relative of Dr. Moore in her album, 
from which a copy was made by a friend of 
hers from Troy, and, much to the surprise 
of the author, were published (for the 
first time) in a newspaper of that city. 

“Tn an interview | had yesterday with 
Dr. Moore, he told: me that a portly 
rubicund Dutchman, living in the neigh- 
borhood of his father’s country seat — 
Chelsea — suggested to him the idea of 
making St. Nicholas the hero of his Christ- 
mas piece for his children.” 


In his volume of poems, Dr. Moore 
describes his Christmas piece as a Dutch 
Legend, and possibly the favor with which 
the Dutch Legends of Washington Irving 
were being read about that time may, in 
addition to the aforementioned Dutch- 
man of the neighborhood, have influenced 
the poet. The legend, or so much of it 
as describes St. Nicholas as the kindly 
patron of children, is indeed an old Dutch 
legend, but it should be remembered that it 
was Dr. Moore who presented us with 
a living portrait of this delightful old 
party, a portrait which is impressed on 
our minds. The Santa Claus or St. 
Nicholas who is a familiar household 
benefactor wherever children are, is the 
rotund Dutchman who has been described 
most minutely by Doctor Moore. 

On Christmas Eve, 1911, the vicar of the 
Church of the Intercession at 158th Street 
and Broadway, the Rev. Dr. Milo H. 
Gates, arranged a pretty commemorative 
ceremony for his Sunday school children, 
who marched to the grave of Dr. Moore 
and there laid on the mound a holly wreath. 
There were about one hundred children in 
the procession, which set out from the 
Church of the Intercession and walked to 
the cemetery three blocks away. Upon 
their return, the poem, to whose author 
they had, just paid their homage, was 
recited. Dr. Gates found that the exercises 
were so cordially received that he intends 
to repeat the happy idea every Christmas. 


THE BARLEY THAT ENCOMPASSED 
THE EARTH 


HOW FORTY GRAINS OF EDUCATED SEED MADE $12,000,000 FOR WISCONSIN AND ARE 
CARRYING THEIR PROFITS AROUND THE WORLD 


BY 


FRANK PARKER STOCKBRIDGE 


ORTY grains of barley started 
in Wisconsin and now they 
and their progeny have en- 
compassed the earth, to the 
great profit of those who grow 
it and of those who manufacture it. The 
reason that these particular grains have 


spread their influence so far is that they 
had an 8-year course of sprouts under 
Prof. R. A. Moore of the Agricultural 
College at Madison, Wis. 

A dozen years ago practically all that was 
known about barley was that its principal 
use was for brewers’ malt; that it might 
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have two, four, or six rows of grain to a 
head; that it was sometimes bearded and 
sometimes beardless; that some kinds 
had hulls and some didn’t. But when 
it came to telling the difference between 
good barley and bad _ barley — barley 
that would do all that was required of it 
and barley that could not be depended 
upon — nobody knew how. Barley was 
barley and that was all there was to it, so 
far as anybody knew. 

One result of this failure to discriminate 
between different kinds of barley was that 
every kind was grown at once in almost 
every field, and as the different kinds 
ripened at different periods after sowing, 
the farmer was obliged to harvest his 
barley crop too late to save the early- 
ripening grains and too early to get a full 
crop from the later-maturing ones. And 
when the barley thus harvested got to 
the malting floor there was another loss. 
Some of it germinated in two days, some 
in four, some in six. The best the maltster 
could do was to let it all soak about four 
days and stand a loss at both ends. 

Wisconsin, a German state, the principal 
city of which was made famous by its 
beer, planted three quarters of a million 
acres to barley every year, with an average 
yield of less than thirty bushels to the 
acre. The demand for barley was much 
greater than the supply —for the reason 
that the farmers couldn’t get full crops. 


SENDING THE BARLEY TO COLLEGE 


It was, therefore, worth while for Wis- 
consin to educate its barley to better 
habits, to improve the barley until it 
not only could be depended upon to 
mature uniformly in the field and ger- 
minate in a given number of days on the 
malting floor, but also to produce larger 
crops to the acre. Professor Moore, in 
1899, formed his first barley class. Among 
the matriculates was some barley answer- 
ing to the name of “Oderbrucker,” which 
had taken a brief preparatory course at 
the Canadian Agricultural College at 
Guelph, Ont. There was some known 
as “ Manshury,” which some years before 
had been put through a short course at the 
Wisconsin Agricultural College, but had 
forgotten almost all that it had learned, 
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and there was a miscellaneous assortment 
of barley from other sources. 

For three years these grains of barley 
were given thorough trials. Each variety 
was planted and cultivated separately, 
and at the end of three years the “Oder- 
brucker,” “ Manshury,” “Golden Queen,” 
and “Silver King” and two or three other 
groups had proven themselves so far 
superior in productiveness (object of the 
early examinations) that all the others 
were disqualified. Then, in 1902, the 
real college training of the barley began. 

There were exactly 3,000 grains of each 
variety in the class when the college year 
opened. They had been selected from the 
heads that had shown up best in the 
preparatory course. These 3,000 grains 
of barley were carefully planted, exactly 
four inches apart, surrounded by border 
rows of the discarded grains. Each stalk 
was given individual and personal atten- 
tion by Professor Moore and his assistants, 
and those showing special qualifications 
as to rapidity of growth, length and up- 
rightness of straw, quick filling out of the 
head, and general vigor, were placed on 
the honor roll and designated by rods 
planted beside them. 

Out of a hundred or more plants in 
each group that took honors during the 
first year, only twenty were passed. The 
heads of each of these twenty plants were 
cut off and carefully weighed. The ten 
lightest were discarded and the ten heaviest 
saved for the next year. 

The second year’s course began with the 
planting of the grains from these ten heads 
of each variety in “centgener beds’ — 
plots marked off into squares, in each of 
which was planted a grain of barley, one 
hundred grains to the bed, exclusive of 
border rows. The final examinations of 
the second year consisted of selecting the 
ten best heads from each centgener bed 
and placing each head in a separate enve- 
lope for the third year’s course, which was 
a duplicate of the second year’s, centgener 
beds and all, the ten best heads from each 
bed being advanced to the fourth year. 

Along with this testing out of individual 
grains of barley for productiveness, quality 
of straw, rapidity of growth, etc., careful 
tests had been made up to this point of 
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the different varieties as to uniformity of 
the period of ripening and of germination 
in the malting process. By the beginning 
.of the fourth year all the 2-rowed and 
4-rowed barleys, the hulless and the beard- 
less varieties, had been eliminated because 
of defects in one or another of these quali- 
ties, and the classes for this year were 
limited to six varieties of 6-rowed, bearded 
barley. 

While the fourth year tests were under 
way, a young man from the academic 
department of the University called on 
Professor Moore and said he wanted to 
know all there was to be known about 
barley. He was going to take charge, 
eventually, of his father’s business, which 
was that of manufacturing “pearl barley” 
—the barley you buy in the grocery to 
use in soup, and which has been put 
through a process of hulling and polishing. 
This suggested to Professor Moore some 
tests which had not theretofore been 
thought of. 

“Please find out from your father what 
qualities in barley best adapt it to the ‘pearl- 
ing’ process,”’ asked Professor Moore, “and 
ask him, what special difficulties he has to 
overcome in the barley he now gets.” 

The student brought back the surprising 
information that about 20 per cent. of 
the barley bought in the open market 
turned blue in the pearling process, and 
these discolored grains had to be picked 
out by hand at considerable trouble and 
expense. Professor Moore sent samples 
of the six varieties remaining in his classes 
to be tested as to their “ pearling”’ qualities, 
and the result was another surprise. Every 
grain of two varieties turned blue and not a 
single grain of the other four kinds was 
discolored. Unintentionally, the process 
of education and selection had accom- 
plished the. very result desired. The two 
varieties that turned blue were discarded, 
and the fifth year began with “Oder- 
brucker,” “ Manshury,’’ “Golden Queen,” 
and “Silver King” the sole survivors. A 
square rod was sown with each of these. 
The sixth year there was enough seed, 
selected from the best heads of the fifth 
year crop, to sow a tenth of an acre. The 


seventh year an acre of each was sown and 
the eighth year twenty acres. 
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Here was a seed supply that needed a 
thousand acres to be properly utilized, 
and the University had not enough land 
on which to carry the test farther. To 
throw such a comparatively small amount 
of seed into the open market, however, 
would mean that it would inevitably be- 
come mixed with poorer barley and 
rapidly lose the valuable characteristics 
that had been bred into it. What was 
needed was an organization having limit- 
less acreage under its control, that could 
take the crop from the University’s 
twenty acres and from it grow seed enough 
to supply the whole state. Professor 
Moore had such an organization ready for 
this work of growing a seed crop. 


A SEED SPREADING ORGANIZATION 


Very soon after beginning his experi- 
ments in the improvement of seed grains — 
for alongside the barley classes he had 
been conducting similar work with corn, 
winter wheat, oats, rye, and latterly 
buckwheat, soy beans, and field beans — 
he had foreseen the ultimate need of such 
a seed-growing and _ seed-distributing 
organization; and in 1901 he had formed 
the Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment 
Association, with a nucleus of a few 
graduates of the “short course” in the 
Agricultural College — practical farmers, 
every one of them, and intensely interested 
in the problem of better seed. 

The Association grew rapidly. As soon 
as any variety of grain was demonstrated 
to be better than other kinds, even though 
its “education” had not been completed, 
Professor Moore had the members of the 
Association supplied with samples for 
seed purposes, the members agreeing to 
plant and cultivate them under careful 
test conditions, to make detailed reports 
of results and to unite in growing for seed 
for sale only the varieties that proved the 
best. Thereby, long before the barley had 
reached its final form at the University, 
Oderbrucker and Manshury grains that 
had been developed under test conditions 
were being grown throughout the state 
in commercial quantities by the members 
of the Association; four varieties of corn 
that had been developed at the University 
were also being produced for commercial 





























THE MAN WHO GAVE BARLEY A COLLEGE EDUCATION 


MR. R. A. MOORE, PROFESSOR OF AGRONOMY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, WHOSE 
EXPERIMENTS DURING EIGHT YEARS GAVE TO THE WORLD THE MOST PROLIFIC AND MOST UNI- 
FORMLY GOOD BARLEY NOW GROWN, AND ADDED MILLIONS OF DOLLARS TO THE VALUE OF 
EVERY YEAR’S CROP 
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seed; and the other grains were proving 
their worth in increased productiveness. 
The Association’s experience demon- 
strated the superiority of the Oderbrucker 
barley over the Manshury by an average 
of five bushels to the acre — as great an 
advantage as the Manshury had shown 
over common barleys. 

In this way “selected Oderbrucker” 
barley, also known as “Wisconsin Num- 
ber 55” became the standard. Several 
varieties of corn had also developed repu- 
tations in this way and were beginning 
to supplant other less productive varieties 
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barley for malting at sixty-five cents, 
So the members of the Experimen: 
Association, nearly 1,500 of them by this 
time, welcomed with enthusiasm Pro- 
fessor Moore’s proposal to take the barley 
crop of 1909 from the University of Wis- 
consin’s twenty acres and increase it until 
there should be enough of this new strain 
to plant the entire barley acreage of 
Wisconsin. And the new barley — the 
barley that had had a college education 
—was named “Wisconsin Pedigreed 
Barley.” 

One thousand members of the Experi- 


A DEMONSTRATION OF THE VALUE OF GOOD SEED 
THE CORN IN THE BOX TO THE LEFT GROWN FROM ORDINARY SEED: THE CORN IN THE BOX TO THE 
RIGHT GROWN FROM SELECTED SEED, SHOWING THE BETTER QUALITY OF THE EARS AND THE PROPOR- 
TIONATELY GREATER PRODUCTION OBTAINED BY CAREFUL SELECTION 


among corn growers throughout the Middle 
West. The “Golden Glow” (Wisconsin 
Number 12) and “Silver King” (Wiscon- 
sin Number 7) had had about seven years 
of college.training and were already close 
to being the standard yellow and white 
corn, respectively. Members of the Ex- 
periment Association who had been con- 
centrating upon growing these grains for 
seed had learned the difference between 
selling corn for feed, even at eighty cents 
a bushel, and selling it for seed at $3 a 
bushel. Seed barley at $1.25 a bushel 
was a much more profitable crop than 


ment Association each planted a batch of 
pedigreed barley in ig10. Practically 
all the crop was saved for seed, and in 
1911 every member not only put all the 
acreage he could spare into pedigreed 
barley, but supplied seed grain to as many 
of his neighbors as would agree to plant, 
cultivate, and harvest it under conditions 
which would make contamination with 
worthless grains impossible. Thus, when 
the barley crop of 1911 was harvested, 
there was enough pedigreed barley on 
hand not only to plant the three quarters 
of a million acres which Wisconsin devotes 







































annually to this crop, but to furnish a 
considerable proportion of seed for the 
rest of the world. And the rest of the 
world learned about the new barley very 
quickly indeed. It was the first barley 
that the maltster had ever been able to 
depend upon to germinate uniformly with- 
out loss. It was the first barley that far- 
mers had been able to plant with the 
certainty of a full crop running upward of 
thirty-six bushels to the acre and all ripen- 
ing at the same time, so that there was no 
loss in harvesting. And, incidentally, it 
was the first barley that the millers could 
use for ‘‘pearling” without any of the grains 
turning blue. 

One day in June, 1912, I dropped into 
Professor Moore’s office. He was busy 
at the telephone.. As he turned away from 
the instrument to greet me, he smiled. 

“That was an order for 20,000 bushels 
of Wisconsin Pedigreed Barley to go to 
Japan,” he said. “I keep close track here 
of just what seed grains the members of 
the Association have on hand, and that 
order will be in the hands of three men, 
who between them can fill it, at once. 
Our pedigreed barley has already made 
headway in Russia, Germany, and several 
other countries. 

This one year’s crop of pedigreed bar- 
ley will plant the whole barley acreage 
of the United States next year, and 
next year’s crop will suffice to furnish 
the entire world with barley seed. Of 
course, it will take a little longer before 
the farmers of all the world wake up to 
the advantage of using pedigreed seed, 
but it will not be long before the descen- 
dants of the few grains of ‘Oderbrucker’ 
barley which I got from the Canadian 
Agricultural College in 1899 will be 
practically the only barley under culti- 
vation anywhere in the world. 

“And this is how it translates into 
dollars and cents. The average acreage 
in barley in Wisconsin has been 744,600 
for the last five years. The average yield 
has been around thirty bushels an acre. 
The average yield of the Wisconsin Pedi- 
greed Barley is thirty-six and a_ half 
bushels to the acre. This means a difference 
of more than 18,000,000 bushels in Wis- 
consin alone, and at the average price 
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“‘WISCONSIN NUMBER 55” 


ALSO KNOWN AS “WISCONSIN PEDIGREED, THE 
BARLEY THAT PROFESSOR MOORE PERFECTED BY 
SEED SELECTION 


of sixty-six cents a bushel, a gain of 
$12,000,000 for the farmers of one state 
on the same acreage. I do not know of 
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any more striking object lesson in the 
importance of improving the quality of 
seeds. Our Wisconsin Number 7 corn, 
developed here and through the Experi- 
ment Association, gives an average yield 
of sixty-one bushels to the acre, which is 
twelve bushels above the average of the 
next best variety and nearly double the 
average yield of the entire state. We 
have developed pedigreed rye and pedi- 
greed oats, which will not be ready for 
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Association is rapidly teaching the farmers 
of Wisconsin the value of better seeds. 
The Association is organized in county 
orders, each of which maintains a farm 
inspector who codperates with the ex- 
tension work of the Agricultural College, 
and the results in the last few years, in 
higher production per acre, on Wisconsin 
farms generally, have been very noticeable. 
The State of Wisconsin gives us a small 
appropriation for the expenses of the 











LADS FROM THE FARMS AT A COLLEGE LECTURE ON 


A SHORT COURSE AT THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN AS A PRIZE TO THE BOYS WHO WON THE SEED 
CORN CONTESTS OF THE WISCONSIN BETTER FARMING ASSOCIATION 


extensive distribution for two or three 
years yet, but one grain dealer in Toledo 
has made a standing offer of five cents a 
bushel above the market price for all the 
pedigreed rye that he can get as soon as 
there are commercial crops of it available. 

“The big problem the agricultural 
colleges are trying to solve is how the 
farmer can get a larger return from his 
land. Fertilization and crop rotation are 
essential, but it is also essential that his 
seeds shall be of the best and most pro- 
ductive varieties, and our Experiment 
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Association, and our members and friends 
provide prizes for the best exhibits of 
seed grains at county fairs and the State 
Fair, and send farm boys from all over 
the state for a short course in seed test- 
ing and grain judging here at Madison 
during the winter. 

“Good soil, intelligent cultivation, and 
good seed — those are the three essentials 
for good farming, without all which the 
farmer cannot hope to advance. And 
Wisconsin is furnishing the farmers of 
the world with the good seed.” 
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ADVENTURES ON THE 
FIRST ARTICLE 


DISCOVERIES AMONG THE STARS 
BY 
WILLIAM BAYARD HALE 


HE work of the explorers of the 

earth’s surface has been done. The 

generation now living can remember 

when the centres of all the conti- 

nents except Europe and North 
America were a mystery: the Congo basin was 
unvisited; the source of the Nile was unknown; 
the Andes slopes and the Amazon affluents were 
unmapped; Thibet was veiled, and the regions 
around the Poles were still wrapped in 
mystery as they had been since the 
beginning. It was only the other day 
that news came down from the North 
that a human foot had trodden the earth’s 
axis there; within a twelve-month the 
supreme feat has been repeated at the 
heart of the Antarctic. 

The geographical conquest of the 
earth is complete. For men of imagina- 
tion and daring, no great prize is left; for 
no region remains unknown of all the 
acreage of the earth and its waters. 

Yet the forth-faring instinct need not 








THE TOWER TELESCOPE ON MT. WILSON 
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A STAGE IN THE GROWTH OF WORLDS 


STAR CLUSTERS FORMING IN THE MILKY WAY UNDER THE POWER OF UNIVERSAL GRAVITATION, AN 
ILLUSTRATION OF THE “CAPTURE” THEORY OF THE FORMATION OF THE UNIVERSE 
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THE LICK OBSERVATOR 


expire for lack of adventures to essay. 
Though the surface of the earth has now 
been overrun, there remain plenty of 
other realms unexplored. Space stretches 
out to lands which the mind may hope to 
subdue and the eye and reason to possess, 
although the foot of man can never tread 
them. And all about us, without stirring 
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Y ON MT. HAMILTON 


ONE OF THE MOST SUCCESSFUL AGENCIES FOR THE EXPLORATION OF THE SKY. IT IS USED ALMOST WHOLLY 
FOR NIGHT STUDIES OF THE HEAVENS 


a step, lie the unpenetrated secrets of 
matter and of mind. It remains to dig 
into the cave-like recesses of the stuff of 
which the material world is built and lay 
bare its ultimate substance. It remains, 
likewise, to pursue the secret of life, as it 
retreats within the cells whose structure 
we can lay open but whose magic virility 





THE SNOW TELESCOPE HOUSE ON MT. WILSON 


WHICH IS USED ONLY BY DAY, FOR THE STUDY OF TH 


E SUN. THE CC:LOSTAT AND SECOND MIRROR ON THE 


PLATFORM REFLECT AN IMAGE OF THE SUN THROUGH THE DOORWAY TO ANOTHER MIRROR INSIDE, WHICH 


TRANSMITS IT AT WILL TO A CAMERA OR A SPECTROSCOPE 






































THE REFLECTOR OF THE LICK OBSERVATORY 


ILLUSTRATING AN UNUSUAL TYPE OF MECHANISM FOR NEUTRALIZING THE ROTATION OF THE EARTH 
WHEN MAKING OBSERVATIONS 














CCELOSTAT AND SECOND MIRROR 


WHICH CATCH AND REFLECT AN IMAGE OF THE SUN 
THAT IS STATIONARY. AT MT. WILSON OBSERVATORY 


has thus far escaped like a fugitive per- 
fume. It remains to explore the regions 
of the conscience, carrying the torch of 
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reason and endeavoring to find the eternal 
ground of our instinct that right is right 
and wrong is wrong. 

Here are adventures which in interest 
and importance far surpass the mere 
feat of penetrating jungles or finding a 
path to a Pole; here are obstacles more 
tremendous than boisterous seas, treacher- 
ous ice, wild beasts, and fever. And 
these are enterprises from which the gal- 
lant men who undertake them will bring 
home conquests as famous as those of 
Marco Polo, Vasca da Gama, Columbus, 
Magellan, Livingston, or Peary. 

Are bringing them home. For already 
a new breed of explorers have been born 
and are out upon their campaigns. It is 
the purpose of these articles to tell the 
world something of their exploits, little 
heralded in the attempt, and almost un- 
announced in results, but in fact as ro- 
mantic as any deeds of men since there 
has been glory in daring enterprise. 





THE 60-INCH REFLECTOR AT THE MT. WILSON OBSERVATORY 


THE MOST POWERFUL (THOUGH NOT THE LARGEST) TELESCOPE EVER MADE. 


IT HAS BROUGHT TO THE PHOTO- 


GRAPHIC PLATE A RECORD OF THOUSANDS OF STARS THAT FORMERLY WERE NOT DISCLOSED BECAUSE OF THE 


LESSER POWER OF THE OLDER INSTRUMENTS 
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THE 36-INCH REFRACTING TELESCOPE AT THE LICK OBSERVATORY 

REFRACTING TELESCOPES BRING THE IMAGE TO THE EYE (OR CAMERA) BY MEANS OF TWO 
LENSES: REFLECTING TELESCOPES, BY MEANS OF A MIRROR AND A LENS. THE REFRACTORS PRO- 
DUCE THE SHARPER IMAGE, BUT THE REFLECTORS CAN BE MADE IN LARGER SIZES AND PRODUCE 
AN IMAGE FREE FROM SPECTRUM COLORS 
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FINDING IRON IN THE SUN_ 


BY A COMPARISON OF THE SPECTRUM OF IRON BY ELECTRIC LIGHT (ABOVE) AND BY SUNLIGHT (BELOW) IN 
WHICH THE WHITE LINES CORRESPOND WITH THE BLACK LINES 


For thousands of years men have gazed 
up into the sky and wondered what was 
there. Yet three hundred years ago they 
knew little more than they did at the dawn 
of human history. Exploration began 
only that day in 1609 when Galileo 
Galilei took into his hand a crude con- 
trivance put together by a Dutch spectacle- 
maker, and turned it toward the stars. 
Hans Lippershey had furnished the means 
of penetrating into the untraveled regions 
above. The first explorer discovered the 
spots on the sun, gazed at the landscapes 
of the moon, and brought back the news 
that Jupiter had four satellites. A hun- 
dred years later, astronomers were ex- 
ploring stellar space by means of a tube- 
less telescope, strong enough to measure 
the diameter of Venus. Another century 
later, Sir William Herschel, with his 
40-foot reflector, saw stars whose light 








he believed had taken two million years 
to reach the earth. (In dealing with 
distances and magnitudes of space, one 
has to use rather different standards of 
measurements than those employed on 
this tiny planet. The celestial yardstick 
is not 36 inches; it is six thousand million 
miles — the distance which a beam of 
light travels in twelve months.) At the 
beginning of the present century, scores 
of observers have at their command great 
instruments through which they can 
travel to points distant, say, five million 
light years. Galileo’s spy-glass stands 
to such a telescope as the Lick or the 
Yerkes refractor or the Snow reflector 
much as a canoe does to a Lusitania or 
an Olympic. 

But high powered telescopes, of varieties 
suited to many different tasks, constitute 
only one of the advantages with which the 











INSTRUMENTS FOR THE STUDY OF THE CHEMISTRY OF THE HEAVENS 


THE SPECTROHELIOGRAPH (LEFT) WHICH PHOTOGRAPHS THE STRATA OF THE SUN’S ATMOSPHERE, AND THE 
SPECTROSCOPE (RIGHT) WHICH ANALYSES THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS OF THE OTHER WORLDS AND SHOWS THEIR 


AGE AND THEIR DISTANCE FROM THE EARTH 
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astronomer of to-day is equipped. He 
has measuring instruments of what to 
the outsider seem impossible accuracy — 
the micrometer, the bolometer, the photo- 
meter; he has, for most of his work, sub- 
stituted the more sensitive plate of the 
camera for the retina of his untrust- 
worthy eye; he has such ingenious instru- 
ments as the spectroheliograph, with which 
he photographs the sun’s atmosphere at 
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not a few old beliefs, exposed the im- 
possibility of many old theories (La Place’s 
Nebular Hypothesis, for instance), and 
brought us face to face with hitherto 
undreamed of phenomena — some of them 
bewildering, indeed, but more of them of 
enthralling interest and importance in the 
light they throw on the nature, structure, 
and machinery of the universe. 

An inventory of the familiar objects in 


A COMPARISON OF THE POWER OF TELESCOPES 


THE PLEIADES AS SEEN THROUGH AN ORDINARY TELESCOPE (UPPER CORNER), THROUGH THE 40-INCH 
REFRACTOR AT THE YERKES OBSERVATORY (LOWER CORNER), AND THROUGH THE 60-INCH REFLECTOR AT 


THE MT. WILSON OBSERVATORY 


different strata; and above all he has the 
spectrograph, the most wonderful in- 
strument that the human brain and hand 
have yet created, the most resourceful 
and intelligent scout that ever accom- 
panied an expedition. 

It is no wonder that in the last decade 
the pioneers of a New Astronomy have 
pushed the frontiers of knowledge far out 
in the wilderness of worlds. They have 
discovered a thousand new facts, exploded 





the sky gives us a list of suns, nebulae, 
planets, moons, comets, and meteors. 
Closer investigation greatly expands the 
variety of these objects. We find that the 
suns are of many types; that they vary 
widely in brightness and in color; that 
many.are double, or triple, or are associated 
in other multiples. We learn that the cel- 


estial masses differ greatly not only in size 
and color, but in density. Few of the 
visible ones are solids. 


Jupiter is little 
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more than a seething fluid; Saturn might 
be described as a globe of gas. Yet these 
are dense planets. Some of the luminaries 
have the consistency of ashes; others are 
perhaps agglomerations of loosely heaped 
rocks; others are like vast clouds of vapor 
in which each atom is separated from its 
nearest neighbor by space which it would 
require light a thousand years to travel. 
The specks of dust floating in the earth’s 
atmosphere consti- 
tute a solid mass in 
comparison with 
the majority of the 
objects in the sky. 
We learn that the 
nebulae are not all 
unformed clouds; 
that most of them 
are beautiful spi- 
rals. We observe 
a tendency of stars 
and star systems to 
cluster,and of some 
types of nebulae to 
disperse. We see 
curious emanations 
from the sun and 
singular _disturb- 
ances going on on 
its surface. Our at- 
tention is attracted 
by such peculiar 
things as planetary 
rings and asteroids. 
We see stars unac- 
countably wax and 
wane; we find that 
many luminaries 
have disappeared, and that now and 
again a new one appears, increases to great 
brilliancy, and then grows dim again. 
Finally we discover that space is full of 
gigantic masses — extinct suns — which 
thunder unseen on their unlit ways. -Full, 
too, of streams of energy that stretch from 
star to farthest star — for gravitation is 
not the only force that upholds the uni- 
verse. And full, probably, of minute 
particles of matter constantly pressing in 
every direction — the cosmic dust. 

One of the most notable discoveries 
of recent years is that so few stars 
are what they seem to be to the sight — 





SATURN 
AND THE MYSTERIOUS TRIPLE RING WHICH HAS BEEN 
A BAFFLING SUBJECT OF STUDY AND SPECULATION 
SINCE HUYGENS DISCOVERED IT IN 1659 


single suns. Star-gazers have always bee 
puzzled by the variability of some of th. 
brightest orbs. There is one star in the 
constellation Perseus to which centurics 
ago the Arabs gave the name by which we 
still call it — “Algol,’’ el Ghoul — because 
they observed that it winked, like a demon. 
We know now that it has a companion, a 
dark sister, which often passes before it 
and obscures its light. Algol is one of a 
pair of doublestars, 
one of them still 
flaming, the other 
long since dead, 
which revolve 
about each other as 
the planets revolve 
about our sun. In 
most observed 
cases, both or all 
the suns are bright 
and unite in giv- 
ing brilliance to 
what we call “the 
star,”’ though that 
brilliancy varies as 
a white, a golden, or 
a red sun comes to 
the front. 

The North Star 
is double and its 
brighter half seems 
to be in turn com- 
posed of three suns. 
Capella has a mate; 
as they whirl to- 
gether through 
space they revolve 
around each other 
once every hundred days. The most 
glorious star in the sky, Sirius, the Dog 
Star, has a companion twice as big as 
himself, the pair making a fifty-year revo- 
lution. The red star, Antares, has a 
green companion. Rigel, the star of the 
left foot of Orion, is a beautiful binary 
composed of one white and one blue sun. 

Since Sir William Herschel first detected 
the true nature of the compound stars, the 
indefatigable explorations of astronomers 
have catalogued 140,000 of them, and the 
work is still going on, the American, Burn- 
ham, being the most successful discoverer 
in this field. According to estimates 
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THE GREAT STAR CLUSTER, “OMEGA CENTAURI” 


ONE OF THE SWARMS OF SUNS THAT ARE GRADUALLY COALESCING UNDER THE ACTION OF THE 
UNIVERSAL FORCE OF GRAVITATION 





























based 6n work done at the Lick Observa- 
tory, Campbell found that one star in five 
isa binary; others have estimated as high 
as one in three. 

Now it is clear that the double or mul- 
tiple stars represent a system radically 
different from that of our sun. In our 
system there is one big central mass around 
which revolve a number of vastly smaller 
bodies, some of them in turn having their 
own satellites. In the case of none of the 
multiple suns thus far reliably measured is 
there any great disparity; in the star 
Eta in Cassiopeia, one mass is nearly four 
times as great as the other. But the 
enormous difference between this sort of 
an arrangement and that which prevails in 
the case of our solar system may be 
gathered when one remembers that our sun 
is 1,047 times as large as its biggest satellite, 
Jupiter. In fact, our sun is 746 times as 
big as all its planets and moons combined. 

The common conception of the universe 
has been of a multitude of suns each with 
its system of planets. There is not a 
particle of evidence that a single planet 
exists in any system except our own tiny 
one. It is hard to believe that our own is 
a solitary exception among all the worlds, 
and it probably is not, but this negative 
presumption is the sole ground of belief 
in other systems like our own. It is de- 
lightful to dream, as Camille Flammarion 
does, of earths whose luminaries flood them 
with golden, green, and crimson light in a 
glorious rivalry. But the less poetical 
fact is that small bodies revolving around a 
pair of suns or a family of suns would 
probably be thrown into inextricable con- 
fusion by the multiplicity of forces acting 
upon them, would be split to pieces, driven 
into space, or drawn into the great solar 
masses. 

While we speak of exceptions, a good 
deal of thought has been given lately to the 
fact that our moon is a striking exception 
to the rule of satellites. In the first place, 
the earth is, so far as we know, the only 
planet attended by a single satellite. All 
the other planets which have any atten- 
dant at all have two or more. In the 
second place, our moon is vastly larger in 
Proportion than any other satellite. The 
moon is actually one eighth of the size of 
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the body around which it rotates. It is 
really another planet, a twin of the earth. 
Was it perhaps once one of the asteroids 
and did it perhaps somehow get out of 
its old path and join us in ours? This 
theory — which would have been jeered at 
a score of years ago — is to-day an ac- 


‘ cepted belief among at least one school of 


astronomers. 

One idea surviving in the popular mind 
should be summarily dismissed. It must 
not be supposed that the modern astrono- 
mer spends his time sleeping by day and 
by night peering through the small end of a 
telescope. Of course, some observers must 
be always at the business of surveying the 
heavens directly with the eye, but vastly 
the greater amount of the modern astrono- 
mer’s time is spent in studying photo- 
graphs, measuring them under the micro- 
scope, and pursuing long and _ laborious 
calculations. The photographic camera is 
a better observer than man because its 
sensitive plate stores up light impressions, 
records shorter rays than does the retina 
of the eye, and gives a vastly wider as 
well as a more enduring picture. Para- 
doxical as it may seem, an astronomer to- 
day gazes more often through a micro- 
scope than a telescope, and spends more of 
his time in the chemical and physical labor- 
atory than in his observatory. 

When he is in the observatory, the 
astronomer is likely to be engaged in keep- 
ing a particular star at the precise inter- 
section of two crossed hairs on the object- 
glass of a telescope. He sits by the side 
of his instrument under a dome open to the 
sky, in a temperature sometimes * below 
zero. Immense accuracy being necessary, 
the telescope, with the camera and spec- 
troscope (which during the day have been 
kept cool by refrigerating apparatus), must 
be protected even from the heat of the ob- 
server’s body in the cold night air. But 
his most fruitful work is in the day-time 
study of the results obtained by night. 

The unaided eye sees differences in the 
color of the stars. The Dog Star is white. 
So is Vega. Arcturus is yellow. Betel- 


geuze, the brightest star in Orion, is red. 
So is Antares. dt took no great ingenuity 
to guess that the color of a star indicated 
the stage of existence it had reached; that 





as a sun grew older it faded from a brilliant 
bluish-white to orange. But it required 
the spectroscope to detect the precise 
chemical nature of the difference between 
such a conflagration as that which we call 
Sirius and that with which the decaying 
ruddy suns more dimly glow. __ It is helium 
that gives the bluish-white suns the 
supreme brilliance; hydrogen appears in 
the luminous white of the next class; 
calcium, magnesium, iron, and other metals 
in the stars of medium temperature to 
which our sun belongs; carbon compounds 
in the redder ones. 

Yet conclusions may not be absolutely 
based on the color of a star. There must 
be taken into account the possibilities of 
what we may familiarly call atmosphere — 
surrounding envelopes of gases or cloud, or 
Saturn-like rings of dust floating in the 
radiated light, and the like. In some 
cases, the light of a star comes to us 
through a nebula. But we shall see that 
the spectroscope is able to tell, well-nigh 
infallibly, the stage of existence which a 
sun has reached — or had reached when 
the light we now receive from it began its 
travels. 

Our sun is in the later stages of its life. 
From afar it appears a golden ball — like 
Arcturus. Though indeed from that star— 
200 light-years distant, and 50,000 times as 
big as the lord of our day — it is invisible. 

How many stars have “gone out?” 

Sir Robert Ball sat one night in his room 
at the top of a tall New York hotel, talking 
of the hidden things of the heavens. To 
illustrate a point, he turned off the electric 
light in the room and, stepping to a 
window, lifted the shade and, pointing 
out at the myriad lights twinkling in the 
windows and on the streets, he said: 
“] have never seen New York before. If 
I were as innocent as many observers of 
the heavens are, | should conclude from 
looking out of this window that New York 
consists of a large number of brilliant lights. 
That is all I see as I look out. But | 
am perfectly certain that what I see now 
represents only a very small part indeed 
of the actual contents of this city. There 


are, out there before my eyes, thousands 
of great buildings; they do not happen to 
glow, and I don’t see them. 
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‘When we look up into the sky we see 
myriads of luminous things; there are 
thousands of millions of non-luminous 
masses there which we simply do not see.” 

People ask, “How was the universe 
created?”’ 

The fact is the universe was never 
“created.”’ It is in a process of perpetual 
creation. It is being made, destroyed, and 
re-made, all the time. The telescope and 
the spectroscope bring down to us pictures 
of parts of it in all the stages of growth and 
decay. The most fascinating problem of 
modern astronomers is the searching out 
of that great process; the discovery of the 
method of the world machine. It is a 
question not of what happened once ages 
ago, but of what is all the time happening. 

Ever since men began to study the 
heavens rationally they have felt that they 
would be well started toward the mystery 
of the universe if they could get close 
enough to make out the constitution and 
structure of those faintly glowing cloud- 
like formations which we know as nebulz. 
Almost as soon as the telescope came into 
use, it was directed hopefully at these 
objects. When Lord Rosse’s great reflec- 
tor resolved several of them into stars, re- 
mote and thickly crowded, it was hastily 
assumed that stronger glasses would resolve 
them all — there were no true “nebulz.”’ 

But the process of resolution did not go 
very far; evidently the star-clouds were 
more distant than had been supposed. 
Then came the invention of a new instru- 
ment with an amazing capability of de- 
tecting facts, all sorts of facts, about 
worlds far beyond vision. 

Everybody knows that when a ray of 
sunlight is passing through a prism, it 
spreads into a ribbon crossed by bars of 
color. If the band be examined very 
closely, it will be found that it is crossed 
likewise by lines. If the source of light 
be an incandescent solid, like an electric 
light filament or the sun, the colors will be 
continuous and the lines will be thin and 
dark. If the source of light be a glowing 
gas, the colors will be discontinuous, the 
dark lines becoming broad and bright. It 
would be more accurate to say that the 
rainbow of colors will disappear, the bright 
tinted lines swallowing up the spectrum. 
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Every gas gives its own particular set of 
lines. The glowing vapor of sodium shows 
two bright yellow lines, invariably in the 
same position in the spectrum; the vapor of 
strontium, two red and blue lines; of po- 
tassium, a line in the extreme red and 
a line in the extreme violet; of copper, 
a green line; of zinc, blue and green 
lines. 

The explanation of the whole phe- 
nomenon is easy, but it is unnecessary here. 
The point of importance for us just now is 
that “spectrum analysis”’ affords a means 
of infallibly determining two things: 
whether a glowing body is solid or gaseous, 
and what it is composed of. As we shall 
see, it does even far more than this. The 
spectroscope has become a rather compli- 
cated machine, but its principle is simple 
enough. Iron, for instance, gives several 
thousand lines. Great nicety is necessary 
to avoid confusing some of these with some 
of another substance; the spectroscope — 
or rather the spectrograph, for in practice 
spectra are usually photographed rather 


than directly observed — is an instrument 


for accurately classifying the lines in lights 
from various sources. 

The belief that the nebulz were enor- 
mous aggregations of far-distant stars was 
general when, one night in August, 1864, 
Sir William Huggins turned a spectroscope 
upon a nebula—that in Draco. He 
looked, rubbed his eyes, and looked again. 
The spectrum consisted of three bright 
lines. There was no mistake about it. 
That nebula, at least, was not an aggre- 
gation of stars. It was a luminous gas. 

Since that day the spectroscopic explor- 
ation of the nebula has been one of the 
chief pursuits of astronomers. At the 
present moment it is known that vast 
tracts of the sky are occupied with true 
“clouds” of glowing gas, swarms of atomic 
matter, highly attenuated, islands of star- 
dust floating in the void of space. So vast 
are they that many of them must cover 
billions of times the space occupied by our 
solar system — though they are so ex- 
tremely tenuous that they appear merely 
as faint spots of haze against the back- 
ground of the sky. The pictures revealed 
by the researches of observers within the 
decade have proven that the sky is almost 
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entirely spread with faint nebulosity; on 
every side float vast clouds of star dust. 
Of what is this nebulous matter consti- 
tuted? ‘The spectroscope brings as the 
most characteristic line a brilliant “green” 
one, identifiable with that of no other 
known substance. The discoverers have 
named the substance “nebulum”’ — which 
tells us little about it. The only familiar 
element detected in the “green” nebulz is 
hydrogen. Helium is another gas re- 
corded; “helium” was the name given an 
element first found in the sun and unknown 
on earth until Sir William Ramsey found 
it in 1895. It is a curious fact just learned 
about helium, that radium slowly trans- 
forms itself into it. Helium represents 
the release of enormous stores of energy 
at the break-down of radium. _Is it possi- 
ble that this fact has anything to do with 
the immense amount of helium found in 


_the heavenly laboratories? 


Yet it must not be assumed that all the 
nebula are true clouds of star-dust and 
nothing more. Comparatively speaking, 
few of them are merely that. Most give 
continuous spectra — like the sun. 

What does that mean? It may mean 
that stars are embedded in the midst of 
some of the nebulz; it may mean that some 
of them are composed not of gas but of 
meteors; or it may signify that these 
nebulz are merely in the same line of sight 
with solid bodies that appear in their midst 
but which are really much nearer or farther. 

It is now fairly certain that the solid 
bodies (whether they be stars or clouds of 
meteors) are enclosed within the gaseous 
nebulz. Take the great nebulz in Orion; 
the solid bodies that appear to be in the 
heart of it, especially the four points of 
light constituting the well-known Trape- 
zium, have been spectroscopically investi- 
gated. They show two of the three gases 
that constitute the nebula itself (helium 
and hydrogen) and they show nothing 
else. Furthermore, the solid bodies are 


moving through space with the nebula. 
The same conditions are observed in the 
case of Pleiades and the nebula in which 
they are enmeshed. Enough instances of 
this kind are known to make it certain that 
many thousand nebulz do actually enwrap 
stellar centres, and astronomy has now 
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become a new science largely through the 
successful search for nebulous spirals. 

There are, as everybody knows, two chief 
types of telescopes — refractors, in which 
the light comes to the eye or the photo- 
graphic plate directly through lenses; and 
reflectors, in which the place of one lens 
(the object-glass) is taken by a concave 
mirror. Briefly speaking, the superiority 
of the reflector is in the fact that the light 
is not weakened by passage through the 
thickness of a glass lens. A great object- 
glass does not allow all the colors of a ray 
of light to pass through equally; it gives 
images distorted by the different refrac- 
tability of the various colors in light; to 
the ultra-violet rays (so valuable in photo- 
graphy, though unseen by the eye), it is 
quite impervious. Pure silver spread ona 
disk of glass reflects all the constituents of 
light far more brilliantly and accurately to 
a focus than the best lens can refract them. 

Yet the refracting telescope has, in its 
turn, so many advantages (such as the 
ease with which it can be pointed, the com- 
parative ease with which it can be driven 
in following the star under observation, 
and with which the accuracy so necessary 
in astronomical work can be maintained, 
the convenient position which it allows 
the observer, etc.), that for many years 
instrument constructors devoted them- 
selves to its improvement, culminating in 
these wonderful machines, the 36-inch 
Lick refractor and the 4o-inch Yerkes 
refractor. 

It was with a reflector that Draper in 
1881 succeeded in getting the first photo- 
graph of a nebula, and with another re- 
flector that Roberts in 1886 secured photo- 
graphs revealing the spiral character of the 
Great Nebula in Andromeda, perhaps the 
most beautiful object in the sky. 

With the recent work of Keeler, of 
Perrine, and of Barnard with the Crossley 
reflector at the Lick Observatory, of 
Ritchey with the 24-inch reflector at the 
Yerkes Observatory, and of Max Wolf at 
Heidelberg, the exploration of the spiral 
nebulz may be said to have really begun. 
For the first time, the beauty and delicacy 
of their structure was seen, and their im- 
portance as a critical stage of the world- 
making process realized. 
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Intimately connected with the existence 
of nebulz is the phenomenon of the sudden 
flashing forth of stars. It is a common 
thing, though it never fails to startle 
observers. Three centuries ago, Kepler 
was astonished, to see in Cassiopeia a 
star shine forth in such brilliance that it 
was soon visible by day. In 1876, a new 
star appeared in the Swan; in 1892, one in 
Auriga. 

The most remarkable recorded instance 
of the appearance of a “nova” was that 
afforded less than a dozen years ago, early 
in 1901, when a brilliant apparition flashed 
forth in the midst of the constellation 
Perseus in the northern sky. When 
Americans were celebrating Washington’s 
birthday that year, a Scotchman named 
Anderson noticed a star of the third 
magnitude where the night before none had 
been visible. Indeed, a photograph taken 
the night before showed stars down to the 
twelfth magnitude, but failed to record 
this. The night following its discovery, 
the new sun surpassed all other visible 
stars except Sirius. The night of Febru- 
ary 25th, it was the brightest object in the 
sky —all the world was watching it. 
Then it began to wane. February 27th 
it had sunk to the second magnitude; 
March 6th to the third; March 18th to the 
fourth, and so on to the twelfth magnitude. 
In the meanwhile, it discharged into space 
prodigious quantities of electrified gas. 

In August, 1901, on the 22nd and 23rd, 
Max Wolf made some long photographic 
exposures for the nova and, developing 
them, found to his surprise wisps of nebul- 
ous matter attending the star. A month 
later, Ritchey’s photographs showed what 
looked like a complete nebula encircling 
it in spiral-like curves. Two months 
later, Lick photographs revealed the eman- 
ation uncoiling and expanding. Plates 
made by various observers up to the fol- 
lowing February confirmed the conclusion 
that the event, whatever it was, that had 
made the new star blaze out, was producing, 
as its brilliance waned, the appearance, 
at least, of a spiral nebula. 

Was Nova Persei, and were the others, 
the results of collisions? Were they the 
effects of the passage of a dead sun through 
a nebula? Some sort of catastrophe must 

















have called forth these sudden conflagra- 
tions. Here is one of the new problems 
with which astronomers are wrestling. 

We did not know the distance from us of 
a single star in the heavens until 1839, 
when the parallax measurements of Alpha 
Centauri, which had been successfully 
made by Thomas Henderson at the Cape 
of Good Hope, were worked out. The 
parallax method consists of getting angles 
on a distant object from two widely sepa- 
rated points whose distance from one 
another is known. Up to the present 
time, it has been applied with fair success 
to about 200 stars, but little more can 
be done with it. The two most widely 
separated points which we can reach lie 
at the opposite ends of the earth’s orbit, 
but the diameter of the earth’s orbit 
affords but a tiny base line from which to 
shoot angles at bodies so remote that their 
very light has been millions of years in 
reaching the earth. 

It goes without saying that small results 
can be hoped for in the exploration of 
regions where only a few of the least dis- 
tances are known. Knowing little of dis- 
tances, we could learn little of the speeds 
or the directions at and in which the stars 
are moving. 

Now, the spectroscope has another 
property, perhaps even more wonderful 
than those we have already noticed: 

Any one who has stood by a railway 
track as a train approached and rushed 
past must have noticed that the whistle 
rises in pitch until the train reaches the 
observer, and then drops. The pitch of 
the whistle depends upon the rapidity 
with which the waves of sound strike the 
tympanum of the ear — as the train comes 
on, these waves are crowded up; as it 
recedes, they lengthen out. 

In 1868, there came to Huggins the 
startling idea that light waves from the 
stars would act in the same way. They 
would crowd up if the star were approach- 
ing; and thin out if it were receding. 
Just as the approach and recession of a 
locomotive’s whistle records itself on the 
ear, the course on which a star is moving 
would affect the sensitive plate of the 
spectroscope; if the star is moving toward 
us, the lines of its spectrum would be 
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crowded toward the upper end, the violet 
end (violet, the high note of the visible 
spectrum, being produced by twice the 
number of waves that produce red, the 
“low note” color.) If the star-is going 
away from us, the lines would fall toward 
the red end — the “low pitch” end. 

Huggins had supplied astronomy with a 
revolutionizing equipment —a surveying 
instrument without which it could never 
have hoped to go far, or to make the 
roughest map of the regions it travelled. 
To-day, with the spectroscope equipped 
with the marvelously delicate “gratings”’ 
ruled by Rowland at Johns Hopkins, or 
Michelson, with 20,000 lines to an inch, it 
is possible to tell from the position of the 
lines in the spectrum of a heavenly body 
whether it is approaching or receding, and 
at what speed. 

And knowing the speed at which many 
objects are moving — that is, the arcs they 
are travelling in given lengths of time — 
we have a new and invaluable set of data 
from which to deduce innumerable celes- 
tial distances. 

The advance of spectroscopic study has 
now given us, with a fair degree of accuracy, 
the distances of a thousand stars and 
nebulz where the other day we knew none. 
It has given us entirely revised ideas of 
speed, and, of course, it has betrayed 
motion where none was expected. It has 
betrayed other things — many dead suns, 
for instance. It was by means of the 
spectroscope that Vogul found that Sirius 
(and, therefore, also the unseen partner 
revolving with him), were travelling 26 
miles a second away from us and then, a 
day and a half later, 26 miles a second 
toward us—rather an accurate time-table 
to write on the earth for an unseen object 
millions of miles away. And parallel cal- 
culations are now everyday occurrences. 

One of the most striking applications of 
the spectroscope to the survey of speeds, 
directions, and distances, was one made by 
the lamented Keeler. The mysterious 
rings of Saturn were cited by Laplace as a 
living illustration of his theory of the pro- 
cess by which the planets were thrown off 
by the sun. The hypothesis required that 


the rings revolved as if they were solid 
discs —the outer edge travelling faster 
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what we behold is not a system of stars 


than the inner, just as the outer rim of a 
wheel travels faster than the hub. Kee- 
ler’s spectrographs of the rings showed 
that the lines in their spectrum, passing 
from the outer to the inner edge, were bent 
in an increasing degree toward the violet, 
on the approaching side, and toward the 
red, on the receding side. That is, the 
inner ring is moving faster than the outer. 
Laplace was wrong. Saturn’s rings are 
streams of meteors, following Kepler’s 
law, by which they must move at the 
speeds at which the spectroscope shows 
they actually do move. 

It-is, however, to results far grander 
that the survey of the heavens at last 
made possible by the spectroscope now 
leads us. 

It was long ago suspected that the 
celestial bodies fell into groups; and there 
was noticed what appeared to be flocks of 
stars, and great drifting masses. Proba- 
bly the most amazing work of recent 
astronomy is the demonstration of the 
probability within sight of which this 
article has now advanced. 

If one were in an immense crowd of 
people on the earth, it would not be diffi- 
cult to tell whether the people were moving 
and in what direction or directions. But 
it is a different matter when we are 
carried on through space, without anything 
solid and unmoving beneath our feet, in 
the midst of millions of bodies whose 
movements are relatively exceedingly slow. 
Still it*is possible, by the aid of the data 
which celestial explorers have now ac- 
cumulated and through the exercise of 
great patience and accuracy, to make out 
the comparative directions in which we 
and the stars we see above us are moving. 
That possibility has been acted upon. 

The photographic plates of the star 
catalogue now records 50,000,000 stars. 
Within the last eight years there has been 
a concentration of this immense host with 
a view to learning whether any general 
arrangement and movement is to be found 
in it. 

An amazing result has already been 
attained. 

In 1904, Prof. J. C. Kapteyn, of Gronin- 
gen, announced his belief that the visible 
universe is not single, but double — that 


but two systems. Since this announce- 
ment, A. S. Eddington, of Greenwich, 
A. W. Bickerton and H. C. Plummer, of 
Oxford, and T. J. J. See, of the Lick Ob- 
servatory, have given their concurrence to 
it. Mr. Eddington, for example, has 
analyzed the motion of six different groups 
of stars and he has shown the existence in 
every case of two sets of curves indicating 
two paths along which rival star systems 
are streaming. One stream travels at the 
rate of seventeen miles a second, the 
other at the rate of five miles. 

The movement of our sun is 13 miles a 
second toward the region in the heavens 
now marked by the great star Arcturus 
—though he is hastening to meet us. 
The two pointers of the Great Bear are 
going along with the earth; other stars of 
the Great Bear, away from the earth. 
Sirius is in our stream; so are the brightest 
stars of the Northern Crown; one in the 
Lion, one in Eridanus, one in Auriga — 


so, at least, calculates Dr. Hertsprung, of 
Groningen. 


Algol is coming with us; so 
probably is Beta of the constellation Per- 
seus. Arcturus and Vega are coming 


~ our way. 


At first a scarcely-dared conjecture, the 
astonishing conception of the two star- 
streams has now taken its place as the 
most fruitful working hypothesis in ad- 
vancing astronomical science. Taking it 
as a base, the explorers are pushing out to 
new regions of wonders. Upon it they 
have built new theories of the formation of 
the planets, the evolution of suns, the 
fashioning of nebulz, the origin and action 
of the world-machine. 

In another article, we shall come to close 
quarters with these newest theories, which 
give to the celestial phenomena rapidly 
sketched as problems in this article, ex- 
planations which, if not final, are, at all 
events, ingenious and fascinating. It is a 
noble thing that man, denizen of a tiny 
planet revolving in attendance on an 
inferior sun, dares even to believe that he 
can go forth in conquering imagination till 
he stands in the midst of the whirling uni- 
verse and surveys, comprehending, the 
amazing procession of worlds that fill the 
heavens with glory. 
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FOOD PRODUCTS —HOW OTHER COUNTRIES HAVE REDUCED THE COST 
OF MARKETING — THE TREMENDOUS SAVING THAT CAN BE MADE 
BY CONCERTED ACTION ON THE PART OF GOVERNMENT, 
PRODUCER, AND CONSUMER 


BY 


B. F. YOAKUM 


AST year, the products of all the 
farms of the United States 
were worth more than 8 billion 
dollars. This Government fig- 
ure is based upon values at 

the farm. It is safe to assume that less 
than one third of this product stayed 
on the farm and was consumed there. 
The farmers, therefore, marketed products 
for which they received 6 billion dollars. 

When those products finally went into 
consumption, the public paid for them 
more than 13 billion dollars. It cost 7 
billion dollars to distribute six billion dol- 
lars, worth of products from the farm to the 
consumer. 

If you ask the average citizen who got 
the bulk of that money, he will answer 
without hesitation that it went to the rail- 
roads. If you confront him with the fact 
— easily proven by Government figures — 
that never in the history of the American 
railroads have freight earnings from every 
kind of freight — agricultural, manufac- 
tured, merchandise, food, clothing, and all 
other items—reached the total of 2 
billion dollars, let alone 7 billion dollars, 
he will evade the issue, but never will he 
admit that he might be mistaken. The 
total railroad earnings last year from all 
agricultural products including animals 
was approximately 495 million dollars, or 
less than 4 per cent. on 13 billion dollars 
paid by the public for the products of the 
farm. 

A friend of mine, a man fond of pushing 
things to their right conclusions, told me a 
story to illustrate this notion. He had 
recently been in St. Paul. He was stand- 
ing at a Rock Island station in Oklahoma 


and had time to observe what was going 
on there. He noticed a car being loaded 
with big fine watermelons. He asked the 
farmer how many melons went into the 
car, and was told it was 1,050. He asked 
the farmer how much he got for them, and 
was told 5 cents each. The farmer added 
that he lived four miles out, and that it 
took him all day with two teams, one of 
which he hired, to load in time to catch the 
fast freight going north the same evening. 
He added that he was not making anything 
on his crop, but was trying to get them out 
for some ready money. 

The local buyer came along with the 
agent to check the watermelon count and 
get the car billed out. My friend drew 
him into the talk. He told this buyer that 
he had just come from St. Paul, and that 
watermelons like that sold there for 60 
to 75 cents each; and asked why the farmer 
should have to take a loss on them at 5 
cents. 

“Well,” said the buyer, “we don’t get 
any 60 cents from the dealer. We get 
about 30 cents and we have a big freight 
bill to pay.”’ 

My persistent friend then drew the 
freight agent into the conference, and 
found out that the rate on a car of melons 
from that point to St. Paul, a haul of 600 
miles, was $75. They figured it down toa 
single melon, and found that the farmer 
got 5 cents, the buyer 30 cents or more, the 
railroad 7} cents, and the retailer 30 cents. 
Of course, the ultimate consumer who paid 
60 cents or more footed all these bills. 

The farmer listened to this discussion 
with considerable interest. Finally he 
summed it up this way: 
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“Well, I’ll be ——! I thought I was 
getting robbed by these railroads!” 

To make this illustration concrete, let 
us sum up that carload of melons in dollars 
and cents, and see where it went: 








DISTRIBUTION OF COST OF 1,050 WATERMELONS 


AMOUNT PER CENT. 
Received by farmer. . $52.50 8.33 
Received by buyer . . 240.00 38.09 
Received by railroad 75.00 I1.QI 
Other expenses and profits. 262.50 41.67 





Paid by consumer . $630.00 100.00 





Out of that the farmer paid the hire of a 
team for a day and met the cost of plant- 
ing, cultivating, and picking those melons, 
and spent a day’s hard work with his own 
team into the bargain. Somewhere be- 
tween him and the consumer’s table, other 
people managed to “earn”’ $577.50, or just 
eleven times as much as he, the real pro- 
ducer, received. 

Such marketing as this ought to be 
impossible. We are going to make it 
impossible as fast as we can. The time is 
rapidly approaching when a very large 
part of the 7 billion dollars is going to be 
diverted into the pockets of the producer 
and consumer. The whole tendency of our 
civilization has been to widen the big gap 
between these two, the man who grows 
and the man who eats the products of the 
soil. We have allowed to grow up elabor- 
ate and expensive methods to make the 
cost of selling as high as it possibly can be 
so that as many non-producers as possible 
may feed at the public expense. To-day 
the tendency is swinging in the opposite 
direction; and every man who lives by the 
gathering of profits from the handling of 
the necessities of life is called upon to show 
cause why he should not be curtailed to a 
considerable extent. 

The first step in such a progression is to 
arouse the farmer to the fact that he has 
allowed an unsound economic condition 
which makes him the victim of any army 
of profit takers. When you confront him 
with the fact that last year he received 6 
billion dollars for products that the public 
finally bought at 13 billion dollars, he real- 
izes that something is radically wrong, but 


he does not clearly see a way to better his 
methods of selling. He has been educated 
to sell only one way. But when you take 
him out into his own fields and tell him in 
dollars and cents what the people are pay- 
ing for his particular crop, and then show 
him in dollars and cents what he is getting 
for it, he begins to see things differently. 
He begins to think about it. 

The systematic education of the Ameri- 
can farmer in marketing has begun. It is 
being carried forward to-day by a large and 
increasing number of associations, by the 
railroads and many big corporations. 
Viewed from a selfish point, every extra 
dollar the farmer gets increases his pur- 
chasing power. Even the Government 
has shown signs of interest in this matter of 
better marketing. In the last annual re- 
port of the Agricultural Department, the 
Secretary announced the discovery that 
the farmer gets less than half what the 
consumer pays for farm products, and 
asked the question who gets the balance 
and what we are going to do about it. 

In my acquaintance with the farmers of 
the country I have found that the best 
way to get their interest aroused is to sup- 
ply them with facts. They are direct 
people; and they do not take much stock 
in theories. The instance of the water- 
melons which I have recited is of more 
vital interest to every farmer who raises 
watermelons and sells them for five or ten 
cents each than a whole book full of foreign 
statistics and elaborate theories would be. 
He will form his own theory after he has 
the facts as they apply to his own business. 

Of course, | do not mean to state that 
the proportion of the total net retail price 
and the profits in the case of the water- 
melons prevails as an average. The 
profits in that case were probably much 
larger than the average toll exacted from 
commerce moving from the farm to the 
kitchen. Other instances must be adduced. 
I will cite a few figures and facts from our 
biggest concentrated market, New York. 


WHO GETS THE PRICES WE PAY? 


A thorough investigation into food 
prices in that city, made by me for the 
some time ago, 
The 


Saturday Evening Post 


showed some interesting results. 
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total bill for one year for eggs, coffee, rice, 
cabbages, onions, milk, potatoes, meat, 
and poultry, was 464 million 147 thousand 
dollars. Out of that the farmer received 
274 million 289 thousand dollars, or 59 
per cent.; the railroads received 25 million 
45 thousand dollars, or about 5% per cent. ; 
and the cost of selling and profits on the 
products was 164 million 813 thousand 
dollars, or 353 per cent. 

The following table shows a few of the 
important items of daily food, what the 
farmers received for them, and what the 
consumer finally paid for them: 








DISTRIBUTION OF COST OF FOOD STAPLES 
FARMER RECEIVED PEOPLE PAID 


Eggs . . . . $17,238,000 $28,730,000 
Cabbages 1,825,000 9,125,000 
Mike y= 6 6502. 22,912,000 48,880,000 
Potatoes ’ 8,437,000 60,000,000 





It will be observed that there is no 
uniformity about these figures. One of 
the most striking facts in every investi- 
gation of this sort seems to be that there is 


no scale of profits, nor anything approxi- . 


mating a uniform scale. 

As for so-called trust or large trade or- 
ganizations, most of them are purely busi- 
ness organizations. They can make more 
money on a much smaller percentage of 
profits than can the dealer in unorganized 
products, because they devote the very 
best brains of their organizations to the 
elimination of waste and extravagance in 
the distribution of their products, whereas 
the unorganized trades are full of the most 
flagrant kinds of waste. The second fact 
worth noting in this connection is that it is 
much easier to bring public sentiment to 
bear upon a great industrial or trading 
company than upon a thousand scattered 
and unrelated dealers. 

One is reminded of the saying of the king, 
in a fit of temper over limits placed upon 
his power by his people, that he wished 
his nation had but one neck, so that he 
could have it wrung the easier. If you 
put the trade in any necessity of life in the 
hands of one company, you practically 
reduce it to a being with but one neck; and 
the history of our American commerce in 
the last few years seems to show that the 





wringing of that neck, in a case of need, is 
not a task beyond the power of the nation. 


CITY WASTES IN FOOD DISTRIBUTION 


From my own investigation, made some 
time ago, I was persuaded that the system 
of distributing food in. New York City 
was little short of a disgrace to the city. 
More recent investigations made by other 
people have further convinced me on this 
point. In August, there was published the 
digest of a report to be made by an inde- 
pendent committee headed by Mr. William 
Church Osborn, and acting under the 
authority of the state of New York. 
A single sentence of that report states that, 
if the wholesale handling of food products 
in New York were in the hands of a power- 
ful commercial agency, the present whole- 
sale plant would, with two exceptions, be 
thrown into the scrap heap. 

This preliminary report also contained 
some general figures that seem to bear out 
the impressions I gained from my own 
researches. The annual total food supply 
is estimated to cost 350 million dollars at 
the city terminals; that is with all freight 
charges paid. The consumer is reckoned 
to pay 500 million dollars. It is flatly 
stated that the difference is made up 
mostly of cost of handling, and not of pro- 
fits. In fact, it is stated that the average 
small dealer, the corner grocer one hears 
so much about, does not make more than 
a bare living for himself and his family. 
It is roughly estimated that the simple 
inauguration of a fairly scientific method 
of marketing would save at least 60 million 
dollars a year in New York City, or about 
one fifth of the total amount that the pro- 
ducer receives for his products. 

Here, then, is one definite figure, which 
throws at least some light upon the ques- 
tion where that 7 billion dollars goes. 
New York, in its marketing methods, is no 
worse than any other large city. | think 
it is better than some, and probably stands 
as about an average. Assuming that it is 
a fair average, it would mean that about 
12 per cent. of the total amount the con- 
sumer pays is paid to make up for pure 
waste in marketing methods. That would 
be approximately 1 billion 560 million 
dollars out of the 13 billion dollars — more 
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than a billion and a half dollars thrown 
away in IQII. 

My own figures on transportation cost 
show that the railroad freight earnings of 
the whole country on agricultural products 
are less than 4 per cent. of the total paid 
by the consumer, or approximately 495 
million dollars on last year’s production. 

The same report by the New York Com- 
mittee furnishes some other data that may 
be used as a rough guide to the division of 
the remaining 4 billion 945 million dollars 
of the 7 billion dollars about which | am 
figuring. It is reckoned, by this com- 
mittee, that a simple and easy organiza- 
tion of large unit retail stores could and 
should carry on the distribution of all this 
produce, including deliveries to the doors 
of the people, at not to exceed 20 per cent. 
of the original cost. If this estimate — 
which, in my judgment, is too high — be 
taken as a criterion, it would mean that 
there is a legitimate expense of about 1 
billion 200 million dollars for the distri- 
bution of the farm food products of 1911. 
It is now possible to make a rough approxi- 
mation of the distribution of the whole 13 
billion dollars paid by the people for the 
products of the farms of the United States 
in 1911. This tabulation would be as 
follows: 








DISTRIBUTION OF COST OF AMERICAN FARM 
PRODUCTS OF IQII 
AMOUNT PER CENT 
Received by the pro- 
ducers, the farmers $ 6,000,000,000 46.1 
Received by the rail- 


roads i de 495,000,000 3.8 
Legitimate expense of 
selling . 1,200,000,000 9.2 


Waste in selling . 1,560,000,000 12.0 


Dealers and retailers’ 





profits . 3,745,000,000 28.9 
Total paid by the 
public $13,000,000,000 100.0 





These figures are, of course, approxi- 
mations. | have cited in each item the 
facts upon which the estimates are based. 
They are the result of cumulative exper- 
ience and of sound investigation. Under 
analysis they will hold good in any city 
from the Lakes to the Gulf and from the 


Atlantic to the Pacific. They will approxi- 
mate closely with the facts in any com- 
munity where the consumers greatly out- 
number the producers of food. 


THE LESSON OF HISTORY 


In these figures there is the basis for the 
greatest reform that this or any other 
country has ever seen. By working along 
the lines that are here revealed we can lay 
the foundations for the future prosperity 
of the United States, and it is by neglecting 
the clear lessons of these facts that we can 
undermine that prosperity. No man who 
reads history can ignore the fact that the 
making of the nations lies in the care of 
their food supplies. The cost of living 
made it possible for the despots of Rome to 
buy the people with shiploads of corn; 
hunger drove the French into the Revolu- 
tion; no greater matter was ever fought out 
on the floor of the British Parliament than 
the question of the repeal of the corn laws 
and the subsequent freeing of all the 
necessaries of life from undue tariff bur- 
dens. No nation can be permanently great 
and powerful which neglects the obvious 
methods to furnish to the people ample 
supplies of necessary food products at the 
lowest prices consistent with sound busi- 
ness and sound morals. 

On the contrary, it is a truism of econo- 
mics that in such a country as ours the 
prosperity of the farming class is the 
prosperity of the whole country. I donot 
believe that the farmer gets enough for his 
products; that is, | do not believe he gets 
as large a share of what the consumer pays 
as he should. He works harder and 
longer hours for his money than any other 
class of men I know. 

If in this country we were to lay upon 
him the burden of reducing the cost of 
living by reducing his prices for farm 
products, that burden could not be more 
unjustly placed. Not only would it tend 
to undermine the prosperity of the country, 
but it would make the matter in hand 
much worse that it was before, because it 
would remove at once the incentive that 
to-day drives men onward to open new and 
untilled fields and thereby to increase the 
potential food resources of the world. 

The conclusion from these facts is ob- 
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vious enough. The farmers of this coun- 
try must themselves take steps to advance 
their own claims to recognition in the 
counsels of the nation, and go forward 
with the task of reducing the cost of selling 
which is such an important factor in the 
high cost of living in the United States. 
That they will do it there is now no doubt. 
At the outset they will do it with a purely 
selfish motive, namely, to get more of the 
profits of their fields by taking a larger 
share of the profits away from those who 
do not produce. In the end, they will 
solve this great problem, because by this 
very process of elimination of undue 
waste and undue profits they will reduce 
the cost to the consumer and at the 
same time gain for themselves greater 
profits than they now enjoy. 


SPORADIC EFFORTS FOR DIRECT MARKETING 


It is, of course, not convincing to cite 
in support of an argument for a national 
movement the experience of a single city 


- in an isolated case; but my meaning can 


perhaps be made clearer if I refer to the 
episode of Des Moines and its local market. 
In that city, last year, they tried a little 
experiment. They turned over the lawn 
in front of the City Hall to be a free and 
open market place. Any farmer could go 
there and sell his produce direct to the 
people. On the first day, potatoes, which 
had sold at $3 or $4.a bushel the day before, 
cropped to $1.75. Apples sold at 10 cents 
a peck instead of 25 cents. All other pro- 
cucts met similar reductions. 

Similar little episodes have taken place 
at dozens of places since then. These in- 
stances, however, are not cited here as 
representative of the real movement that 
must be undertaken. Most of them have 
been passing phases of popular discontent. 
Some of them have been mere bids for popu- 
lar favor. Most of them have been flashes 
in the pan, so to speak. Yet they all 
contain the germ of a great revolution in 
our methods of handling food stuff. They 
are the first little beginning of a system of 
neighborhood markets that will some day 
become a national habit in the United 
States and wipe out the expensive features 
of our selling methods, reducing the selling 
to a system by which products of the farm 


will be handled under the same commercial 
methods as products of the factory. 


To cite a few obvious instances of the - 


sort of thing that will be wiped out in this 
country, let me draw upon some illustra- 
tions from the markets. The flat-dweller 
of New York to-day pays more than $6 
for a bushel of beans for which the Florida 
grower gets about $2.25 and the railroads 
get about 50 cents for an 800-mile haul. 
The New England spinner pays an advance 
of about $10 per bale on cotton at the 
Southern gin, although the carriers get 
only $4.50 for the long haul from the South 
to the North. The consumer in the East 
pays 60 cents for a dozen eggs for which 
the farmer gets 24 cents, and the railroad 
2 cents, less breakages. 

No man in his senses proposes to abolish 
entirely the merchandising and _ selling 
machinery of the country. The new sys- 
tem of handling farm products will not 
interfere with the legitimate commission 
business of the country.. Commission men 
will always be necessary. They are an 
established commercial organization. An 
arrangement can be made for the use of 
their machinery to better advantage 
than other distributing agencies. It is 
against the illegitimate and unnecessary 
machinery that our plans must be directed. 
We must make it impossible for any man 
to stand between the producer and the 
consumer merely for the sake of taking 
profits from both. My own study of 
this problem, extending over many years, 
has convinced me that in the trade and 
commerce in food stuffs produced by the 
farmers there is a great army who perform 
no useful function but who live upon pro- 
fits that they do no necessary work to earn. 

So much-for the task that is to be per- 
formed. | think it has come to be pretty 
thoroughly known in thfs country that 
great and sweeping reforms along this line 
are to be accomplished. | have contended 
for ten years that some day this task must 
be accomplished. It is one of to-day’s big 
jobs. 

It is time to take up and consider the 
methods that we may follow. I do not 
believe, as some seem to think, that we can 
quickly formulate a plan in detail and ad- 
vance it as a cure-all for our needs and 
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troubles, so, in this subject, due consider- 
ation must be given definite plans and 
formulas for the working out of the solu- 
tion of this problem. Instead of that, 
which must be a work of development, | 
shall only cite some illustrations of what 
has already been done in this country and 
in other countries, and so, perhaps, point 
out the sources from which we may learn 
the methods that will succeed. 


DIRECT MARKETING OF CITRUS FRUITS 


For one of the most striking illustrations 
of direct marketing of a skilful and power- 
ful sort we do not need to go beyond our 
own borders. A few years ago the citrus 
fruit growers of California were a widely 
scattered, unorganized, and shiftless group 
of independent farmers. They were losing 
money steadily. The grower received only 
a very small percentage of the amount the 
ultimate consumer paid for the oranges or 
lemons of California. 

Someone conceived the idea of organiz- 
ing all the big producers of that region into 
a sort of protective association. Soon the 
idea took hold and spread. It was dili- 
gently pushed forward by the big growers, 
and soon it spread to include about 65 
per cent. of the citrus crop. The result 
has been three-fold. First, it has put the 
products of that region into every market 
of this country and has driven foreign 
fruits practically out of these markets. 
Second, it has made the citrus farmers of 
California one of the wealthiest groups of 
farmers in the world. Third, it has given 
to all the people of the whole country better 
fruit at fair and reasonable prices. The 
markets are to-day supplied steadily, con- 
sistently, and certainly with the grades of 
fruit they need. ; 

Here and there other special farming 
groups have worked out similar plans, 
The apple growers of Oregon based their 
marketing campaign upon special care and 
skill in packing. They succeeded so well 
that Oregon apples are served in the hotels 
and on the trains in the very heart of some 
of the finest apple lands in the country, 
in Central New York, in Michigan, in the 
Ozark country of Arkansas and Missouri. 
In this instance, marketing became a 
science as exact and as exacting as the 


business of selling steel billets, or farm 
machinery, or any other product of a 
carefully and accurately organized in- 
dustry. I cite this instance to illustrate 
the extent to which organization can be 
carried in the selling of farm products; for 
it is often argued, even by farmers them- 
selves, that the farming branches of the 
world’s activities cannot be organized, 
cannot be controlled within the limits of a 
scientific method. 


A SOUTHERN TRUCK GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 


In the Southwest, the truck growers of 
several states are to-day forming an 
organization very similar to that of the 
California fruit growers. They intend 
to see to it that they get a larger share of 
what the consumer pays than they have 
been getting. The strong men of the 
movement intend also to see to it that the 
consumer does not pay more than a fair 
profit over and above what the farmer gets 
and what it must cost to lay the perishable 
products of the fields down in the markets 
of the country. The leaders of the farming 
community to-day are not narrow-minded, 
selfish, or avaricious. This Southwestern 
organization, for instance, has expressly 
disclaimed any desire whatever to raise 
the retail prices of farm products. There 
is not one of its leaders who will not fight 
with all his strength to see to it that retail 
prices do not go up. They are fighting 
for a better share of the “sugar-loaf.” 
These growers have been for years the 
victims of an unprofitable marketing 
system. The system has made it im- 
possible for the truck-farmer of the South- 
west to get a fair return for his capital 
and his labor. 

It will be noticed that these associa- 
tions in California, in Oregon, in the 
Southwest, and in many other sections 
of the country, are local institutions having 
as their object the helping forward of 
agriculture in those particular regions. 
There is not in this country any strong 
national codperative association which 
has as its object the pushing forward of 
American agriculturists as a whole. The 
Agricultural Department at Washing 
ton has spent more than one hundred 
million dollars in ten years studying 
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methods of farming and working out in 
splendid detail, in many instances, means 
by which the productive activity of the 
land will be increased and farm operations 
rendered more efficient. This work has 
been splendidly done and has been of 
very great assistance to the farmers of the 
United States in many instances. 

There has not, however, been any 
Federal aid given to the farmers of the 
country in the matter of marketing their 
products. It is along that line that the 
greatest good can be done by the Govern- 
ment and I hope that before very long 
the Government will turn its attention 
and its effort strongly in the direction of 
improving the selling methods of the farm 
and in formulating a national market 
bureau to codperate in marketing the 
products of the farm. In this matter of 
organizing farm industry, other countries 
have blazed the way, and it only remains 
for the United States, either through its 
Federal Department of Agriculture, or 
through co6perative organizations of the 
farmers themselves, or through both, to 
learn the plain lessons that can be learned 
from a study of such development in 
Denmark and in England and to apply 
these lessons so far as they can be applied 
in the United States. 


THE EXAMPLE OF DENMARK 


The history of agriculture in Denmark 
for the last generation is one of the most 
inspiring records, and I wish that.I had 
the space to go into it in more detail than 
I can. After a disastrous war in 1864, 
Denmark, as an agricultural country, was 
flat on its back. Wheat had been the 
staple industry, but the fields were im- 
poverished and the growers of Denmark 
could not compete with the new fields of 
other lands. The farmers turned to stock 
growing and dairying, but with very 
indifferent results, because of very inferior 
grades of cattle and very inferior methods 
in carrying on the industry. 

The progress of the country from that 
condition to the present has been solely 
the result of careful scientific methods 
applied to agriculture. The process began, 


of course, with better breeding and pro- 
ceeded from that to the establishment of 
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extraordinarily careful testing methods, 
to the general teaching of the care of 
animals, and to the working out of scien- 
tific methods of marketing and manu- 
facturing. In 1880, the first codperative 
creamery was started with the result 
that to-day the manufacture of butter 
is the chief industry of the country. In 
1906 there were more than 1,300 creameries 
producing annually a hundred thousand 
tons of butter of which more than 8o per 
cent. was exported to Great Britain. At 
the present time the Danish farmers ship 
butter into almost all the markets of the 
Old World. 

In 1895, a system of cow-testing was 
organized with twelve members. In ten 
years the system grew into 401 associations 
with a total membership of nearly nine 
thousand farmers. It is stated in an 
official report that, as a result of this 
system of testing and keeping records, 
the average increase in all the associations 
for five recorded years was 932 pounds 
of milk and 43 pounds of butter per cow. 
That goes very far toward accounting 
for the growth of the dairy industry in 
Denmark. 

Coéperation has become the keynote 
of all agricultural effort in that country. 
There are codperative creameries, breeding 
associations, butter selling associations, 
egg export associations, farmers’ insurance 
associations, packing associations, and 
marketing associations of all sorts. From 
a money making point of view the results 
of these scientific agricultural and market- 
ing organizations are remarkable. 

In the matter of marketing, the Danish 
farmer carries on his industry on close and 
accurate quotations at all times. He 
is kept informed as to exactly what prices 
are being paid for his products in all the 
markets where he deals, and he has 
gradually eliminated all unnecessary ex- 
pense in marketing his products, so that 
he is to-day able to obtain for himself a 
very large proportion of what the con- 
sumer pays for his products. 


THE GREAT COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


While I do not pretend to state that the 
codperative store or the codperative trad- 
ing society would. be an immediate and 
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turn-over the members save about 60 
million dollars a year, which goes to nearly 


effective solution of the high cost of selling, 
it seems to be a fact that all the economists 
of the day are studying the codperative 
movement very closely because it seems 
to be the most likely of all the forces that 
may be utilized to reduce unnecessary 
burdens of expense upon the consumer 
and unnecessary taxes upon the producer. 

The codperative movement of which 
one hears most and which has been carried 
perhaps to the greatest perfection had its 
rise in a weaving town called Rochdale, 
in England, in 1844. There had been 
small codperative stores in Great Britain 
before that time, but none of them assumed 
any importance from a national point of 
view. The little Rochdale experiment, 


three million families. This constitutes 
the biggest demonstration of codperation 
that has yet been afforded by the experi- 
ence of the world. 

It is not by any means the only one. 
In Germany, codperation is a firmly 
established principle and practice. At 
the date of an investigation by the agent 
of our Government, there were in Germany 
28,000 societies with a membership of 
more than 4,500,000. Of these, however, 
only about 2,200 were really codperative 
societies for the distribution of the nec- 
essities of life. In this class of society 
there were about 1,300,000 members. 


THE GROWTH OF COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1862-1908 


























YEAR SOCIETIES MEMBERS be iran cae cee 
1862 400 90,341 $11,340,921 $ 804,631 
1865 585 124,659 16,390,896 1,357,038 
1870 9oI 248,108 39,860, 189 2,689,694 
1875 1,455 480,076 89,909,518 6,045,377 
1880 1,283 604,063 112,986,806 9,081,391 
1885 1,491 850,659 152,146,722 14,525,033 
1890 1,806 1,140,573 212,535,911 20,779,498 
1895 2,079 1,430,340 267,787,210 26,190,885 
1900 2,530 1,886,252 393,759,280 39,744,214 
1905 2,094 2,402,354 | 470,292,405 47,785,092 
1906 3,062 2,493,081 497,703,463 50,027,790 
any) Ak an GS. 4 o. GA SMBS 2,615,321 540,023,984 54,061,892 
1908 RS. tS? Sa he a a ON, 2,701,123 549,619,037 53,444,207 














however, grew very rapidly, and in 1862, 
the first year in which any comprehensive 
report was compiled, there were four 
hundred societies in the United Kingdom, 
having a membership of 90,341 people, and 
they did a business of nearly 12 million 
dollars and saved in the form of dividends 
to their members more than $800,000. 

The growth of this movement in the 
United Kingdom is revealed in some 
figures compiled by our Department of 
State last winter in connection with the 
investigation into codperation in the cost 
of living throughout the world. These 
figures are given in the table above. 

It appears from these figures that the 
codperative merchandising of the United 
Kingdom must now approximate 600 
million dollars a year and that on this 


Apparently the annual turnover is some- 
thing less than 100 million dollars. 

In the matter of marketing reports 
and improvement in marketing methods, 
the Canadian report for 1912 is interesting. 
There is a division of that Government 
Agricultural Department called the “ Ex- 
tension of Markets” Division. Its work 
includes the inspection of cargoes and 
supervision of refrigeration and many 
other details of this sort. It also includes, 
however, a system of compiling records 
of wholesale prices in all the markets of 
Canada, Europe, and the United States 
day by day. It furnishes to Canadian 
shippers and farmers full information 
with regard to outside markets and a full 
record of prices in those articles. 

A bureau of this sort at Washington 
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could be made the nucleus of a system 
whereby a very large part of the present 
leakage between the farmer and the 
market could be eliminated. We must 
have a bureau of marketing which will 
collect accurate and complete records, of 
the prices of farm products in all the 
markets of the country and distribute 
these records in the form of bulletins to 
the farmers of the country. We must 
organize a system whereby this vital 
information will be put into the hands of 
the farmers day by day. This is exactly 
the kind of information that the producers 
of steel, of copper, of textiles, and of every 
other line of staple manufacturing have 
at their finger tips at all times. It is 
essential that our farmers obtain similar 
information as complete and authentic 
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as it can be obtained, and the Govern- 
ment of the United States could do noth- 
ing that would more certainly advance the 
prosperity of the farming community and 
at the same time tend more strongly to 
reduce the cost of farm products to the 
ultimate consumer than would the publi- 
cation of a steady and consistent record 
of market prices of farm products. Under 
such a system the farmers would receive 
these bulletins, which, in addition to mar- 
ket quotations on farm products, would 
furnish all items of cost between the farm 
and the markets, such as the best way to 
pack, the freight and express charges, termi- 
nal charges, cold storage, etc., if any, and 
many other things that will tend to bring 
about marketing methods necessary for 
the farmer to know. 


THE PERENNIAL BOGEY OF WAR 


THE ABSURD NEWSPAPER DRAMA IN WHICH CONGRESS PLAYS THE HERO, GERMANY 
OR JAPAN THE VILLAIN, AND THE PANAMA CANAL OR THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 


THE DEFENSELESS HEROINE, 


FOR WHICH THE AMERICAN 


PEOPLE, AS SPECTATORS, PAY $1,000,000 A DAY 


BY 
DAVID STARR JORDAN 


PRESIDENT OF LELAND STANFORD, JR., UNIVERSITY AND CHIEF DIRECTOR OF THE WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION 


T IS an open secret, a very open 

one, that spring-tide war scares 

have but one purpose, the exten- 

sion of our already monstrous mili- 

tary and naval appropriations. 
The real object of attack is found in Con- 
gress. When the victory there is won, 
the appropriations made, another cipher 
added to the “endless caravan” of waste, 
there is no external sign of jubilation. 
Those concerned put their pasteboard 
armies back into the box and settle down 
quietly to the business of spending until 
the annual budget is made up again. 

There can be no doubt that the 
most powerful lobby in the world is 
that employed by the great armament 
builders of England and Germany. It is 
equally plain that these huge rival war 
trusts consciously and purposely play into 





each other’s hands. The war scare as 
promulgated through the “Armor-Plate 
Press” of these countries is the chief 
agency for affecting public opinion and 
controlling the action of Reichstag and 
Parliament. The greater and more immi- 
nent the danger, the louder the journalistic 
noise, the greater the appropriations are 
likely to be. But when one remembers 
that the financial resources of all the 
nations concerned are already strained to 
the limit of exhaustion, by war expendi- 
tures in time of peace, and this in spite of 
the interrelations and mutual dependence 
of the civilized world which render war 
impossible, one can see no reality in these 
clamors. They would be simply ridiculous 
were it not for their malicious efficiency 
in wasting the substance of the people. 

Except as a result of accidental clash 
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in uncontrollable war machinery, inter- 
national war is already. impossible. Even 
these war schemers do not want war. All 
they care for is appropriations. And as 
wolves wear sheep’s clothing at times, 
so do these monstrous war agencies claim 
to be the true promoters of peace. 


THE POWERFUL AR LOBBY OF EUROPE 


An analysis of the war lobby of Europe 
will show that, besides the war syndicates, 
their stockholders in and out of office, their 
employees in and out of office, and their 
subsidized journals; besides the group of 
contractors, adventurers, and ghouls, who 
make money out of war; besides that part 
of the army and the navy which is anxious 
above all things for preferment or for the 
testing of war implements, we must count 
a vast number of others, more or less allied 
with these, acting consciously or uncon- 
sciously with the war lobby, throwing all 
their influence on the side of militarism 
and the favoring of all schemes of spolia- 
tion, savagery, and waste. The caste 
spirit, strong in England and dominant in 
Germany, is ever and in all nations an 
incentive to war. It is claimed in each 
nation as a matter of course that all its 
war expenditures are solely for necessary 
national defense. And, as a matter of 
course, in each nation, no one believes this 
statement of the other nations. Thus 
do the armament pirates play into each 
other’s hands. , 

This article is devoted to a discussion of 
our own war scares and to the foundations 
(if the word can be used for things so 
ephemeral) on which they rest. 

And at the start, we may notice in pass- 
ing that no war scares originate along our 
Canadian border. There are no soldiers 
there, no ships, no guns. There have been 
none for nearly a century. Not being 
armed, the men on both sides behave 
like normal people, and there is nothing 
to build a war scare on. The border is 
perfectly defended; its defense is the mere 
fact of peace. 

Because no other nation could, by the 
most violent stretch of imagination, be 
regarded as a military opponent, Germany 
and Japan are forced into the rdle of 
international villain. When we ask why 


this country should spend millions in the 
fortification of Panama and Hawaii, we 
are confronted with the secret schemes 
of Germany and Japan. Germany, in- 
toxicated with prosperity, revolts at our 
Monroe Doctrine; Japan, intoxicated with 
success, is eager for revenge on account of 
the trades unions of San Francisco. And 
sO we squander our money, eight hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars a day, besides 
interest, pensions, and waste of men’s 
time, that we may not be caught napping 
when these evil designs mature. 

We know of course, that there is nothing 
in this — that there has never been any- 
thing in it, that there are no evil designs, 
that nothing Germany or Japan have done 
or can do constitutes a “menace,” and 
that any injury they might inflict would 
rebound doubly on themselves. , 


THE GERMAN BUGABOO 


With Germany, our public relations are 
most friendly and they have always been 
so. We are not concerned in any secret 
understanding to her disadvantage. We 
have not blocked her Bagdad railway nor 
opposed the extension of her influence 
anywhere. Nearly one fourth of our 
people are of German origin. In our 
educational traditions, Germany has 
largely replaced England. A very large 
share of German commerce is with the 
port of New York. But it is said that our 
Monroe Doctrine, acceptable enough to 
Great Britain, is offensive to Germany. 
She may sometime want a coaling station 
on the Caribbean Sea. Perhaps the petty 
island of St. Thomas may be sold to her 
for that purpose. She may hope to dis- 
member Brazil, taking from her the 
southern states, in which there is already 
a thrifty German population. But noth- 
ing of this has any foundation in reality. 
There is no evidence of any desire of the 
Germans in Brazil to escape from Brazilian 
jurisdiction. Even should an independent 
German-Brazilian state become possible, 
it would ally itself with Argentina or 
Uruguay, rather than seek shelter under 
the spiked helmet of German imperialism. 
The caste-ridden, debt-ridden domination 
of Prussia is not loved by Germans abroad, 
nor by Germans at home. Of all the 
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memories of the Fatherland, the ex- 
patriated German dwells with least pleas- 
ure on the distinctions of caste and the 
exaltation of the army. 


JAPAN THE BOGEY IN THE EAST 


On the Pacific Ocean Japan has to fill 
the role of disturber of the peace. To be 
sure, Japan is a small nation of poor people, 
and people who have always been es- 
pecially friendly to our own. Her popula- 
tion is less than two thirds ours. Her 
wealth is little more than one twentieth. 
She has the handicap of a very heavy war 
debt, amounting to nearly one sixth of 
her assets, relatively more than twenty 
times as large as our own national debt. 
She has fought two great wars within 
twenty years, the last one to exhaustion. 
Although she was victorious in every 
battle, it was a drawn struggle at the end; 
for neither combatant could raise or 
borrow money to keep its forces longer in 
the field. Few people are taxed so heavily 
as the Japanese and even their patience 
cannot be tried farther. Moreover, wisely 
or not, righteously or not, Japan has taken 
possession of Korea as the only way of 
keeping this misgoverned buffer state out 
of the clutches of Russia. This too is a 
costly venture with vast expenditures and 
no returns except in the hope of ultimate 
unification of the two nations. The 
Japanese investments in South Manchuria 
are sources of risk as well as of profit, and 
the cost of each of these ventures tends to 
complicate home politics as well as to delay 
the great internal improvements, road 
building, railroad building, sewer building, 
and educational development of which 
Japan stands so much in need. 

The system of protective tariffs, sub- 
sidies, and rebates, which Japan, in emula- 
tion of Germany, has adopted is also a 
heavy burden on the people with no re- 
deeming features save those of keeping 
up appearances and of starting the wheels 
of industry a little more quickly than 
would have been otherwise possible. And 
for this too the workers have to pay. The 
Japanese are an optimistic race, and obe- 
dient, but at bottom they are not warlike. 
And all the common people as a whole are 
thoroughly opposed to war and war taxes. 
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They are as eager for a new war as the peo- 
ple of San Francisco for a new earthquake. 


THE FAKED PERIL OF HAWAII 


The first sign of approaching consid- 
eration of army and. navy bills by the 
committees of Congress is usually the 
appearance of “35,000 Japanese ex- 
soldiers” among the plantation hands of 
Hawaii, followed by a larger number, 
usually estimated at 76,000, at Magdalena 
Bay in Mexico. An honorable general in 
our army has been found to vouch for the 
contingent force in Hawaii. It is prob- 
ably a fact that there are some ex-soldiers 
in Hawaii, a dozen it may be, or possibly 
a hundred in all. Even ex-soldiers must 
live, and until 1907 they, with other rice- 
field hands, were given passports to the 
sugar plantations in Hawaii. In_ 1goo, 
when the islands became part of the 
United States, a majority of their popula- 
tion was Japanese. Naturally this is still 
true. But no passports for Japanese 
laborers to enter Hawaii have been granted 
since 1907, and it is known to be not true 
that any considerable number of the 
Japanese in Hawaii are ex-soldiers. Such 
as they are, it is not true that they are 
armed by the Japanese Government or 
that they have any understanding with the 
Japanese Government as to their course 
of action. 

One may safely deny, if so preposterous 
a story merits denial, that the Japanese 
Government has any designs whatever on 
Hawaii, or that there is the slightest excuse 
in reason for the costly fortifications we 
are erecting about Honolulu or Pearl 
Harbor. For the Japanese to seize terri- 
tory of the United States would be simple 
suicide. It would be the signal of their 
financial and therefore military collapse, 
for the “sinews of war” are not soldiers 
but money. It would mean the loss of 
their foothold on the continent of Asia. 
There is nothing so important to Japan 
as the retention of her financial credit, 
now most jealously guarded, and with this 
the rulers of Japan will take no chances. 
Nor have the Japanese any desire to 
provoke the enmity of America even were 
it safe to do so. America is her best 
customer, handling one third of her ex- 
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ports. The historic relations of the two 
nations have been most friendly. Cer- 
tainly there have been local infelicities 
for which neither America nor Japan was 
responsible, but none of these have 
affected the traditional friendship. 

On the positive side, the Japanese as a 
whole have a sincere admiration and 
affection for America. The reason for this 
is that some hundreds of their ablest men 
were educated in American Universities. 
And the Japanese student adds to our 
traditional college loyalty an intensified 
touch of his own, whereby memories of 
Harvard, Yale, Cornell, Wisconsin, Stan- 
ford, and the rest become transfigured in a 
light of Shintoism. For every Japanese 
is an idealist. “Scratch a Japanese, even 
one of the most advanced type,” says 
Professor Nitobe, “and you will find a 
Samurai.” And to those who have been 
freely educated in American colleges, this 
Samuraism works itself out in loyalty to 
America as well as to Japan. 

The “designs of Japan on the Philip- 
pines” may be very briefly dismissed. 
Japan does not want the Philippines. 
She could not afford the luxury. She 
could not hold them nor control them nor 
take them as a gift. She has her hands 
quite full with Formosa and Korea. It 
would be almost as difficult for Japan to 
administer at long range the affairs of the 
Philippines as for us to attempt to admin- 
ister the affairs of all Spanish America. 


JAPAN NOT A COLONIZING NATION 


The usual idea that Japan is.an over- 
crowded nation that must seek colonies 
for her people is not more than half true. 
The wonderfully rich rice lands of the 
southern half of the country are certainly 
crowded. But the Japanese, if fairly 
comfortable, like to live in a crowd. 
Personal privacy is not their ideal. The 
homeless rice-field hands will leave their 
native region to go anywhere where wages 
are paid. The thrifty burghers and farm- 
ers, who alone form the stuff for colonies, 
will not go. The north of Japan, a rich 
country, fit, not for rice, but for the cultiva- 
tion of hay, cereals, and grazing animals, 
was long left unoccupied and even now 
fills up slowly. The rush to Korea and 


Manchuria was not of colonists but of 
adventurers, and most of these were soon 
forced to return. A recent report by 
Michitaro Sindo on colonial possibilities 
in Peru was wholly adverse. There is 
probably but one nation “under the sun” 
that would take the Philippines as a gift, 
and this one for ulterior reasons, for “the 
mirage of the map,” for the prestige of 
domination, and not for any strength 
or profit that the possession of these islands 
would bring her. 

For the last two years the war scares of 
the “Armor-Plate Press” have largely 
centered about Magdalena Bay in Lower 
California. To understand the actual 
facts involved in that situation, we must 
premise two things: the sale of conces- 
sions by Mexico and the optimism of 
Japanese promoters. The Government of 
Mexico has offered its public lands, its 
fishing rights, and other national properties 
freely, to bidders of any nation. The aim 
of this policy is to raise money as well as 
to develop national resources. 

Among the Japanese residents of Cali- 
fornia are some business men of high order. 
Others there are, without credit or capital, 
who are eager to take ventures such as 
they see men of other nationalities taking. 
Promoters are promoters everywhere and a 
Japanese adventurer may throw out hints 
of the backing of rich financiers or 
even of partnership with the Govern- 
ment, when, as a matter of fact, he may 
have neither money nor credit and the 
Government no knowledge of his existence. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT MAGDALENA BAY 


Three different Mexican concessions are 
involved in the Magdalena Bay situation: 
the Sandoval fishing concession of the 
shores of Lower California, the “ Chartered 
Company’s” concession of desert lands, 
and a fishery concession about Salina 
Cruz. 

Magdalena Bay lies in the rainless belt 
of Lower California, a little nearer to 
Mazatlan than to San Diego, as far from 
either or from any town as Boston is from 
Washington, and almost as far from 
Panama as it is from Boston. There is an 
excellent harbor, rich in fishes, in a storm- 
less sea—a suitable place for target 
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practice, as there are no jack rabbits even 
to be disturbed. There is no town and 
no place for a town; for there is no 
fuel, no arable land, and no water ex- 
cept from a small brackish spring in the 
sand dunes. 

A concession covering the fishery rights 
to Lower California was granted some years 
ago to Mr. A. Sandoval of Los Angeles. 
At Magdalena Bay, Mr. Sandoval has a 
small cannery which puts up crabs and 
sea turtles. The flesh of the great tuna 
is salted and dried in the form in which it 
is used in Japan as a condiment. Other 
fish —corvina, sea bass, cavalla, yellow- 
tail, and the like — run in great abundance, 
but these are mainly used for the manufac- 
ture of fertilizer. It does not pay to salt 
them for the reason that the Mexican rock 
salt does not strike in quickly enough, 
consequently the fish dry up or spoil be- 
fore curing, and other salt is too expen- 
sive. The markets for fresh fish are 
much too far away, and for ordinary salt 
fish there is no market nearer than 
China. 

There are now about one hundred people 
at Magdalena Bay, six of them (not 
76,000) are Japanese, as many Chinese, 
the rest mostly Mexicans. The Mexicans 
are not good fishermen. At places along 
the Lower California coast, the Japanese 
dive for abalone, the meat as well as the 
shell of this big sea-snail commanding a 
good price. 

Since 1907, the Japanese Foreign Office 
has granted no passports for laborers to 
come to any part of North America. It 
is therefore not possible for them to in- 
crease this colony very much. It is, how- 
ever, apparently true that individual 
Japanese have made inquiries in regard to 
the concession. Mr. Takesaki, the fore- 
man of the cannery at Magdalena Bay, 
was formerly in charge in a sardine can- 
nery (now closed) on the Inland Sea of 
Japan. It is said that this enterprise 
failed on account of the prohibitory tariff 
on tin. Meanwhile Mr. Sandoval is de- 
veloping the fisheries under his control as 
well as he can with French capital — not 
Japanese — and he hopes to bring fisher- 
men from Europe. No one could object to 
a French cannery at Magdalena Bay or to 
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a Japanese cannery or a Chinese any more 
than to an English railway from the City 
of Mexico to Vera Cruz. It is only the 
exigencies of the Armor-Plate Trust 
that lend magnitude to such petty ven- 
tures. 

But the “Armor Plate Press” has a 
second hold on Magdalena Bay. The 
“Chartered Company of Lower Cali- 
fornia,” managed by a California promoter 
and said to be financed by a New Hamp- 
shire lumberman, hoids an option on a 
tract of desert about Magdelena Bay. 
This is said, on dubious authority, to con- 
tain 8,000 square miles or 5 million acres. 
Authority a shade better places it at 2 
millions acres. It is offered at a few 
cents per acre (10 cents to 25 according to 
the current newspapers). It is reported 
that an investigation made by an English 
syndicate pronounced the land worthless 
and the title doubtful. But recently a 
Japanese gentleman of San Francisco 
went down to look at this concession. 
This man is known in California mainly as 
one of the owners or promoters of a bank 
which failed through its efforts to secure 
friends by making loans on inadequate 
security. In any event it is known that he 
had control of no capital and represented 
only himself. No purchase was made and 
nothing happened on his return. So far 
as I know the land title still rests with the 
Mexican Government. It might be pre- 
sumed, without proof, that the promoter 
went on a pass, and that his visit was 
desired in order to advertise the lands in 
question. The incident may mark an 
apparent effort to induce some one in 
America to buy these worthless lands to 
keep out the Japanese. Already the writer 
has received one letter urging that the 
Carnegie Peace Endowment should under- 
take the purchase. How many letters the 
directors may have received can only be 
guessed. Perhaps none; perhaps the force 
of the effort may have been spent on Con- 
gress. But perhaps Mr. Blackman or 
Mr. Henry or others who may hold this 
option on the land had no idea of using 
Japan as a lever toward finding a pur- 
chaser. Perhaps the Japanese promoter 
went down on his own initiative. The 
low price may to him have spelled oppor- 
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fishery expert, a diver, a ship’s carpenter, 
with two or three stenographers and inter- 


tunity. His highly respected country- 
man, George Shima, “the potato King of 
California,’ has become a _ millionaire 
by investments in overflowed lands in the 
Sacramento basin. But what of it any- 
how? Suppose a certain tract in Mexico 
passes from American to Japanese control 
— or French or German or Chinese. What 
is there in the transaction to serve as a 
“menace” to the United States? But it 
“menaces” the Panama Canal, and the 
canal is nearly three thousand miles away. 
Moreover, in all this discussion it must 
be remembered that, whatever be the fact 
about personal ownership, the Constitu- 
tion of Mexico forbids the alienation of any 
of its territory. Although men of all 
civilized nations may hold land titles in 
Mexico, as they hold land in the United 
States, not a foot of Mexican territory can 
ever be sold to another nation. And 
it is certain that nothing would induce 
Japan to buy a foot of it under any cir- 
cumstances. 
papers and our “Armor Plate” patriots on 
the alert, it would doubtless prove a 
most costly holding. On this our “dock- 
yard strategists” are all agreed. 

The latest adventure to disturb the 
patriotic syndicates is that of the fishery 
concessions about Acapulco. These are 
a thousand miles from Magdalena Bay and 
reputed to be in “dangerous proximity to 
the Canal Zone,” to which they are as 
near as Havana is to Boston. 

From the best available authority it 
appears that the Government of Mexico 
has offered three fishery concessions along 
this part of her coast, each of about 200 
miles in extent, the one centering at Man- 
zanillo, the second near Acapulco, and the 
third at Salina Cruz. The rental price 
has been for ‘each 3,000 pesos ($1,500) 
—this covering a period of ten years. 
The Toyo Hege Kaisha (Oriental Whaling 
Company) of Tokyo has obtained an 
option at a special and much reduced price 
for the three. The purchase has not yet 
been made, but a group, under direction 
of Mr. Okayama of the whaling company, 
has been formed to investigate the fishery 
possibilities of this region. It is under- 
stood that a commission is now (since 
January, 1912) in Mexico, assisted by a 
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preters. These concessions involve the 
right to sell fresh fish in six Mexican cities 
— Mexico, Guadalajara, Puebla, Colima, 
and two others — at a rate not exceeding 
12 centavos (6 cents) a pound. They 
carry no shore rights as to the building of 
wharves, nor any matter of possible interest 
to the Japanese Government. In spite of 
the abundance of fish, it is not clear that 
these concessions have any practical value. 
Fish canning is a precarious occupation 
under the tropical sun. 

However, new possibilities may exist 
among the shell-fish of the coast and per- 
haps something may be done with sea 
turtles. But, though wishing all success 
to the whaling company, we may well 
leave their operations to themselves. 
They need no advice from us. Still less 
is it worth our while to worry over the 
dangerous menace of their presence. Nor 
need we continue to throw millions on 
millions of good money after bad to be 
certain that our coasts are perfectly 
defended against imaginary foes. 

It is no tribute to our “ Yankee horse 
sense” that we develop our national de- 
fenses at the bidding of the armament 
lobby. It is no evidence of our patriotic 
forethought that we spend nearly a mil- 
lion dollars every day to ward off imagin- 
ary attacks from an outworn, bankrupt, 
and impotent medizvalism, which could 
not harm us if it would and would not if 
it could. Nor are we different in this from 
other nations. In Europe everywhere, in 
Japan, in South America, in Australia, and 
even in New Zealand, in every land which 
has an army and navy, actual or potential, 
the same story is told. The larger the 
actual army or navy, the more effective. 
the war scares, because the number en- 
gaged in promoting them is correspond- 
ingly increased. 

But the stage is set. The play is on 
and war scares and war waste in time of 
peace will not end until we develop a 
robust public opinion which shall realize 
the fact that feudalism is dead, that war 
is dying, and that the time has come for 
nations to devote their mind and money 
to things more real and more pressing. 
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THE BATTLE LINE OF LABOR 


THE WARFARE 


THE INCREASING VIOLENCE OF BOTH SIDES DURING 36 YEARS OF STRIFE — CAUSES 
OF STRIKES — SOME OF THE BARBARITIES OF THE CONFLICT — THE FUTILITY 


OF COURTS AND ARMIES TO ESTABLISH 


INDUSTRIAL PEACE 


BY 


SAMUEL P. ORTH 


Autuors’ Note.— A number of the men interviewed while I was gathering material for 


these articles do not desire to have their names disclosed for divers reasons. 


It bas been 


necessary, therefore, in a few instances to resort to the less satisfactory method of giving 
the facts without naming the authority. If any reader, however, is curious about the authen- 
ticity of my sources, I can privately furnish the references in most cases. 


TRIKING is a_ habit. An 
average industrial city like 
Cincinnati or Omaha has a 
strike going on or threatened 
nearly every day in the year. 

From 1881-1905, the United States 
Bureau of Labor tabulated 36,757 strikes, 
affecting 181,407 establishments. In 
1903 there were 3,494 strikes, an average 
of ten a day. Some of these strikes last 
for months, even years. Others happily 
end in a few days. In 1894, the year of 
the Pullman strike, 610,425 men were 
out of work. This is about as many men 
as live in Philadelphia — one whole city 
idle for weeks. In 1902 there closed 
ranks in the war of wages 659,792 laborers 
—more than fought at Gettysburg on 
both sides. These figures do not include 
the total number of men thrown out of 
work because of strikes. Sometimes the 
number forced out is very large; for 
example, when the supply of coal is cut 
off, as in England last year, hundreds of 
thousands are forced into an unwelcome 
idleness. 

About one fourth of these strikes were 
in the building trades, and oné third in 
coal and coke industries. Their causes 
are given in the accompanying table. 
The last line of the table shows that the 
number of strikes for recognition of union 
has multiplied five-fold in twenty-five 


years. This means either that wages and 
hours are less oppressive than formerly, or 
that the unions deem themselves so power- 
ful that they can coerce the employer to 
make minor concessions, or that certain 
conditions, such as discharge of union men, 
are growing more irksome. 


CAUSE OF STRIKES 








1881 189m r90r 1905 
PER PER PER PER 
CENT CENT CENT CENT 


For increase of wages 6 «627 CO? 
Against reduction of 

re 10 II 4 5 
For reduction in hours 3 5 7 5 
Recognition of union 6 14 28 31 








The number of strikes fluctuates from 
year to year, but there is no apparent 
abatement in number. This is universal. 
We share this unhappy fate with France, 
Germany, Austria, and England. In the 
latter country the number has diminished, 
but their violence has not lessened, and 
in all her troublous industrial history she 
has had no more desperate strikes than the 
dockers, miners, and railway strikes of the 
past two years. Nor can it be said that 
the amount of violence in our country is 
greatly diminishing. 

The labor war is ever present. Every 
industry is its battlefield, and every com- 
munity feels the shock of battle. This 
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every daily paper, except the Socialist 
World, from the corner news stands: 
on the street car system, the conductors and 
motormen were contemplating going out; 
and the elevated railway employees were 


was graphically brought home to me in a 
recent trip to a number of industrial 
cities. Here is a catalogue of what | 
found: In New York, the fur trimmers 
had been out for months; carpenters, 
shoemakers, and foundry men in scattered 
shops, most of them of minor importance, 
were striking; the longshoremen and sea- 
men on North River were fighting for 
higher wages; the musicians deserted the 
theatres, leaving only a piano and drum 
to tap tunes for the dancers and singers; 
in the leading hotels and _ restaurants 
the waiters deserted at the dinner hour, 
so that the diners were tempted to help 
themselves, and banquets were left high 
and dry after the guests had taken their 
places at table. 

In Boston, the elevated railway em- 
ployees were just bringing an important 
strike to a close. In New Bedford, the 
cotton mills were idle, and in Fall River, 
the loom fixers were amicably adjusting 
some differences with their employers. 
In Albany, the men on one of the street 
car lines were threatening to go out. In 
Rochester the molders in the heating 
foundries were in a ferment. In Buffalo, 
the molders were out. In Cleveland, 
during the national convention of the 
Fraternal Order of Eagles, a non-union 
band was discovered in the big parade, 
and twenty-five other bands refused to 
play until the offenders left the column. 
These independents then had a tiny 
parade by themselves. The Cleveland 
school board was in a muddle over text- 
books. The board had changed some 
books before the contract term had ex- 
pired, and the labor unions of the city 
discovered that the new books were 
published in an “open shop,” and they 
were making some arduous protests against 
using non-union products in the schools. 
And in this city several important strikes, 
one among the boiler makers, another in 
the aluminum casting industry, had just 
come to an end. 

Passing on to Toledo, I found that city, 
which is a stronghold of unionism, in the 
midst of a teamsters’ strike, and Chicago, 
the very centre of union activity in the 
Mississippi Valley, was just recovering 
from a pressmen’s strike that had driven 


balloting whether to strike. There were 
also strikes in some foundries, and boiler 
shops, and machine shops, and the milk 
wagon drivers of one of the largest suburbs 
refused to deliver milk. 

In this journey, | had not touched those 
portions of our country that were in 
greatest industrial ferment during this sum- 
mer — like the coal mines of West Virginia. 

A few of the strikes I witnessed were 
carried on peacefully. Most of them 
gave opportunity for violence. The 
marine men used guns and paving stones; 
in the Boston “L” strike, dynamite and 
brick bats were used; the strike-breaking 
teamsters in Toledo had red_ pepper 
thrown into their eyes. The Evanston 
milkmen, or their sympathizers, fired 
asafetida “bombs”; and in the newspaper 
fight at least one man was killed. 


STRIKES JUST AND UNJUST 


This newspaper strike developed some 
very interesting features. The strike was 
brought on by the pressmen on the Hearst 
papers. Mr. Hearst had an agreement 
with his pressmen as to the number of men 
that shpuld operate a press. It was nearly 
twice the number used by the other papers, 
and when the agreement terminated he 
gave notice that he would not renew it, 
but would adopt the basis of agreement 
that the other papers had with the union. 
His men, however, refused to submit to 
the agreement which their own union 
had made with other Chicago papers and 
struck. Then the pressmen of the other 
dailies struck in sympathy and the stereo- 
typers followed. The principal cause for 
striking was the desire of Mr. Hearst to 
conform to the general labor conditions of 
his competitors, conditions which the 
unions themselves had sanctioned with 
the other Chicago papers by joint agree- 
ment. The national officers of the stereo- 
typers promptly wired their men to go 
back to work. But the head of their 
local union was a radical with ambitions 
of his own, and he controlled the situation. 
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The stereotypers went out, and the 
national organization withdrew their 
charter. The pressmen had no charter 
revoked. The typographical union abso- 
lutely refused to go out in sympathy 
with the pressmen and stuck to their 
contract with the papers. It should be 
added that the pressmen in the other 
papers broke their contracts with their 
employers when they struck without 
submitting their grievances to arbitration. 

These experiences illustrate some of 
the best and worst features of the labor 
situation: the difference between the 
unions — one sticking to a contract, the 
others breaking their agreements; the 
difference between national and_ local 
leaders — the former inclined to be con- 
servative and careful to maintain the 
obligations of contract, the local leaders 
often radical and willing, for personal or 
other reasons, to violate their written 


agreements; and the influence of local 


leaders upon the animus of their men. 

The newsboys and delivery wagon 
drivers went out in sympathy, and the 
street car conductors and motormen were 
cordially sympathetic, and allowed the 
sale of the World, the Socialist daily, on 
the cars. This paper took a sudden leap 
into prominence and circulation during 
the strike, and was strictly unionized. 


GLIMPSES INTO STRIKE HISTORY 


The present industrial era, characterized 
by tumultuous clashes between employer 
and employee, may be said to date from 
1876, the centennial year. In 1877, all 
the big railroads between the Atlantic 
and the Mississippi were tied up for 
nearly a month by one of the most uni- 
versal and violent strikes in our history. 
So general was the mob spirit and so 
destructive its manifestations that Presi- 
dent Hayes issued a proclamation warning 
the nation that, if violence did not cease, 
he would proclaim martial law and call 
for volunteers. Pittsburg, Reading, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago, Buffalo, were mob- 
ridden. In Pittsburg, soldiers were 
stationed in a round-house. This was 
attacked in Indian fashion, a car of coke 
was soaked in oil, fire set to it, and it was 
then pushed against the improvised fort. 
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The soldiers issued in a body and twenty 
men were reported killed in the mélée 
that followed. There was an enormous 
destruction of property, and great loss of 
life. The men were not well organized 
at ‘this time. They simply quit work 
when the companies reduced their wages 
10 per cent. and increased their burdens 
and refused to arbitrate. There were not 
very many strikers in the mobs; but the 
strike was the opportunity of the lawless. 

This historic strike opened the way. 
Scarcely a year has passed since then 
without an important battle. We can 
touch only the most significant. Let us 
take 1892, the year of the Homestead 
strike. This strike is distinguished for its 
attempt to open the closed mills with Pin- 
kerton detectives. They were placed in 
barges that had been fitted up with bunks 
and barricades, and in the gray light of 
early dawn they hoped to float unobserved 
to the mills. But the pickets were too alert, 
an alarm was given, and strikers rapidly 
collected on the banks of the river. The 
Pinkertons fired and the battle was on. 
The crowds hastily made a breastwork of 
steel billets, got a brass ten-pounder, 
and poured volley after volley into the 
barges. When night had fallen, the 
strangers were glad to surrender and 
march away through the jeering mob. 

In this year, the quarrymen in the New 
England quarries were locked out, and 
stone cutters the country over put New 
England granite under ban. The unions 
cabled to England, Ireland, Scotland, 
and Italy, notifying stone cutters of the 
trouble and advising them to stay away. 
The sympathetic effects of this New 
England tie-up stopped work on the 
Memorial Arch and the Water Tower, in 
Brooklyn; the Mutual Life Building in 
New York; the Capitol at Albany; the 
Congressional Library at Washington; 
the Reading Terminal in Philadelphia; 
the Equitable Building in Baltimore; 
and Grant’s Tomb—with its motto 
“Let Us Have Peace” — on the banks of 
the Hudson, as well as large buildings in 
Chicago and other Western cities. The 
solidarity of labor was making itself felt. 

In August of this unhappy year occurred 
the “ Buffalo Riots,” induced by the strike 
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of the trainmen and firemen on the lines 
that centre there. Many cars were burned 
and many men were killed and wounded 
on both sides. In New York City the 
armories were bustling with activity, 
regiments placed on call, and field guns 
mounted, in anticipation that the strike 
might spread to the metropolis. 
Further, in this uneasy year, .there 
were strikes in the building trades, East 
and West; the weavers of Fall River, the 
cloak-makers of New York, the street-car 
men in Indianapolis, the spinners of New 
Bedford, the coal miners of Tennessee, the 
“Big Four” yardmen of Columbus, the 
gas and electric light workers in New 
Orleans were among the minor recruits 
to this striking host; and many lockouts 
added their misery to the general confusion. 
It was a tumultuous year, this year of 
1892, that ushered in the fourth century 
of the white man’s America — “civilized” 
America! 

Eighteen hundred and ninety-three saw 
the beginning of hard times, and strikes 
don’t flourish in hours of want. In 1894, 
the Pullman employees struck primarily to 
resist a wage reduction which was not 
accompanied by a reduction in the rental 
that the company demanded for its houses, 
in which the workmen lived. In spite 
of the most urgent requests from national 
civic bodies, from the Chicago Council, 
and from many distinguished private 
individuals, the Pullman Company stub- 
bornly refused to arbitrate the question. 
Then the American Railway Union issued 
a proclamation: they would boycott Pull- 
man cars, and every road that allowed the 
offending cars on its tracks. Chicago will 
not soon forget the 4th of July of that 
year. The mob found its opportunity 
on the 3d and possessed itself of the 
infinite network of tracks that weaves 
itself around the heart of the city. Yards, 
sidings, crossings, signal towers were 
demolished; many cars tipped over; their 
contents looted; and the cars burned. 
The impotent police were reinforced by 
3,600 deputy United States marshals, 
the Illinois State troops, and finally 
by United States regulars. It was this 
strike that led to the imprisonment of Mr. 
Eugene V. Debs for contempt, and gave 


a new impetus to the use of the injunc- 
tion in labor disputes. 


THE GOVERNMENT TO THE RESCUE 


The anthracite strike of 1901 was in- 
vestigated by a notable Federal Commis- 
sion. Its report brought to light details 
that make one shudder at the thought of 
what people are made to endure that 
others may reap profits. Of violence the 
report says: “It is admitted that this 
disorder and lawlessness was incident to 
the strike. Its history is stained with a 
record of riot and bloodshed, culminating 
in three murders unprovoked save by the 
fact that two of the victims were asserting 
their right to work and another, as an 
officer of the law, was performing his duty 
in attempting to preserve the peace.” 

This strike is historic in that it is the 
first one brought to a conclusion by the 
threats of a President, who used not only 
his great personal and official power to 
compel arbitration, but suggested that 
United States soldiers could open the 
mines if other means failed. This will 
always be the great precedent in the 
struggle that is now demolishing the 
ancient practice of non-interference. 

Nineteen hundred and three saw the cul- 
mination of the civil war in the Colorado 
and Idaho mining regions. Major General 
Bates, detailed by the Federal Govern- 
ment to investigate, reported: 


I find that the disturbances both at Cripple 
Creek and Telluride amounted to insurrection 
against the state of Colorado, in that mining 
and milling and other business was suspended 
there by reason of intimidation, threats, and 
violence, and that civil officers were not able 
to, or did not, maintain order. 


In 1905, the teamsters of Chicago at- 
tempted an embargo upon all traffic in the 
metropolis, because nineteen union tailors, 
dismissed by one of the large concerns, 
were not reinstated. It was a pretty 


effective embargo for a while, charac- 
terized by assaults and murders. One 
poor fellow who was beaten lived long 
enough to give information as to his 
assailants, and they confessed to getting 
$15 for the assault, $2 cash, the rest on 
hirelings 


delivery of the goods. The 
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outdid their instructions; they were only 
supposed to maul, not murder. It appears 
that this money came from a fund voted 
by the union for “educational purposes.” 


ENTER THE I. W. W. 


The strike at McKee’s Rocks, 1900, 
was a deadly affair. The International 
Workers of the World were in evidence, 
and a warning was sent to the state con- 
stabulary that the rule, “an eye for an 
eye, a tooth for a tooth,” would prevail; 
that for every striker killed a trooper 
would forfeit his life — and they collected 
their grewsome toll. In one skirmish ten 
strikers were shot; an equal number of 
soldiers paid the penalty of revenge. 


The Columbus Street Railway strike’ 


of two years ago was one of the bitterest 
in our history. The men had some dif- 
ferences with the company pertaining 
to wages and the dismissal of several 
conductors. The company disdainfully 
refused to negotiate with a committee of 
their employees and the strike followed. 
Strike breakers were employed; the Nat- 
ional Guard encamped on the State House 
erounds, and gatling guns were mounted 
near the Supreme Court building. An 
eye witness describes the seige: 


We made a midnight automobile tour of the 
city. It was about as near to actual warfare 
as we hope to get. An armed man on either 
side, and two more in front, each carrying a 
searchlight constantly playing on the tracks 
and sidewalk, seeking bombs. At the Gay 
Street Power Station, we stopped and made a 
circuit of the building. A guard carrying a 
repeating shotgun loaded with buckshot gruffly 
stopped us and demanded the countersign. 
Four more guards, likewise armed, were found 
on duty and awake. 

The Spring Street Station resembled a 
fortress in a state of seige. This is the heart 
of the whole system and is guarded night and 
day by twenty men. Rows of arc lights on 
either bank make the stream as light as day, 
and a cordon of pickets have orders to stop all 
boats that pass at night. Should an enemy 
assault en masse and carry the first line of 
fortifications, a warm reception would meet 
them from inside the station. Through the 
boiler and engine rooms are pipe lines con- 
nected to the base of the economizer, and water 
at 190 degrees can be thrown in one and one 


quarter inch streams a distance of 160 feet 
from the building. 


Six hundred arrests were made during 
this strike. It is worth noting that the 
Socialist vote in Columbus increased from 
less than 1,000 in 1910 to 11,162 at the 
election following the strike. 


PERSONAL PLAINTS OF EMPLOYERS 


These are some of the larger battles that 
have been fought in this industrial war. 
Let us recall a few individual experiences 
which give the story in great detail. 

Mr. F. C. Caldwell, president of the H. 
W. Caldwell & Sons Co., a machine manu- 
facturing company in Chicago, a gentle- 
man who has devoted himself earnestly 
to the labor question, relates the follow- 
ing experience: 


About ten years ago we had a strike. It 
was a complete surprise to us and a great 
disappointment, for we had always prided 
ourselves that our men were better paid and 
better treated than others in this district. 
The men were working fifty-four hours a week, 
so distributed that they had a half-holiday on 
Saturday. They demanded, through the busi- 
ness agent of the union, a straight nine-hour 
day, including Saturday. I have never been 
able to explain the reason for this strike ex- 
cepting that it was a part of the eight-hour 
campaign and an attempt completely to union- 
ize our shops. If we had granted their request, 
the next step would have been a Saturday 
half-holiday on the nine-hour basis. There 
was very little violence —some_ picketing, 
but no disturbance worth mentioning. It is 
needless to say that we blamed the union 
agitators for this trouble, and have been run- 
ning open shop ever since. We have joined 
the National Metal Trades Association and the 
National Founders Association. We have no 
difficulty in getting good men. I have re- 
luctantly come to the conclusion that in the 
event of labor trouble, union workmen will 
place their allegiance to the union above their 
loyalty to their employer, no matter how long 
and pleasant has been their employment. 


Mr.Samuel M. Vauclain, general manager 
of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, Phila- 
delphia, related the story of his experiences. 
The Baldwin works employ 15,000 men, 
and are famous, not only for the quality 
of their product, but for their serious 
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attempt to foster the interests of their 
employees. Their apprentice system was 
for years a model; their benefit associa- 
tion, evolved through long experience, is 
established on generous lines; the physical 
environment of the men is carefully looked 
after, and the management has always 
attempted to keep in personal touch with 
the men, through its foremen and manager. 
Mr. Vauclain is himself a product of the 
plant, worked his way up, understands the 
men and the problem of shop management, 
and possesses that rare personality which 
is essential to the management of so great 
an industry, a combination of firmness, 
geniality, humaneness, and_ executive 
talent. His men call him “Uncle Sam.” 
He said, in answer to my questions: 


We have had two strikes, one in 1859 and 
one last year. I don’t recall much about the 
first one, the one last year was a bad one. We 
suddenly found out that our shop was union- 
ized. We said nothing, but quietly investi- 
gated to find out how deep the virus had gone. 
Then we met the situation. When the unions 
came to make demands, we firmly told them 
that we could not recognize them as interferers 
in the business. Well, they struck at our 
busiest time. They picketed the works, they 
tried threats and violence. We had a rather 
uphill time for a few weeks, but we won out, 
and have not taken the agitators back. Some 
of these men had been with us a long time; we 
always treated them fairly, paid high wages, 
and | firmly believe most of the men struck 
contrary to their personal wishes, but were 
wrought up by the union agitators. It had 
to come. The thing is in the air. Political 
demagogues and labor demagogues got the 
men excited. Some of my best mechanics 
came to me and told me they would rather 
stay with us. I told them they were men, 
and ought to be able to stand up for what 
they believed to be right. I believe in treat- 
ing the men as individuals; I don’t believe in 
any go-between. They can see me at any 
time with any grievance. I believe in paying 
a man what he is worth, that is, by the amount 
of work he can turn out in a day, and in letting 
him know that his efforts are appreciated. No, 
sir, we have no labor union shop. We have an 
American union shop, where everybody is wel- 
come who can work his stunt, and over which the 
stars and stripes can float without contradicting 
the sentiment of freedom that rules in this shop. 


In 1906-7 there was a strike in the 


Allis-Chalmers plant, Milwaukee. One 
incident of this strike will throw some 
light an another phase of the labor war. 
I take these facts from a pamphlet written 
by Mr. John P. Frey of the Iron Molders’ 
Union, who quotes at length from the court 
records. I was told that the records of 
this case were also presented to the Con- 
gressional Committee on Labor this year. 

On February 19, 1907, Peter J. Cramer, 
a member of the iron molders’ strike com- 
mittee, was assaulted during the course 
of this strike and, in December following, 


-he died from the injuries received. An 
. Inquiry was. made, and in March, 


1907, 
the molders’ attorney Shite Ai in 
uncovering a part of the conspiracy to slay 
union men” and he instituted proceed- 
ings in the Circuit Court of Milwaukee 


against the company, its manager, the _ 


foundry foreman, and a number of aid 
detective agency’s men. 

The records of the examination of wit- 
nesses in this case disclose that strike- 
breakers brought to Milwaukee were paid 
by the detective agency to assault strikers. 
One of these “guards” testified that he 
and another “guard” were offered “five 
dollars, if we went out and beat up K.” 
K was a striker. 

Another witness described the weapon 
used by the gang that beat up Cramer. 
“As near as I could tell, it was a half 
inch pipe with a hole in it, about that 
long (indicating about two feet): there 
must have been at least five or six pieces 
of pipe in that bunch” — meaning the 
gang that did the slugging. Further 
describing the details, the witness said: 
“Why, they kept just beating him as fast 
as they could and got him down to the 
middle of the road, and after he got there 
he ran down the middle of the road and 
N. pushed him away.” N. was of the 
attacking party. 

Question: “Can you tell how many 
were in that crowd?” 

Answer: “As nearly as I can tell, eight 
or nine.” 

Question: “All hitting Cramer?” 

Answer: “Yes, every one of them.” 

The witness was a strike-breaker. 

So these pages could be filled with ex- 
periences, disclosing the bitter, bellig- 
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_ lie on the surface. 
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erent nature of the conflict. It is not the 
purpose of these articles to make accusa- 
tions. Neither side has a monopoly on 
virtue and forbearance. The causes that 
prompt strikes and lockouts do not always 
It is easy to bring 
examples of haste on the one side and 
ereed on the other—of sweated con- 
ditions, such as recently have been 
disclosed among the women workers in 
the Auburn twine works of the Harvester 
Trust; of overworked men, such as the 
engineer of a great steel mill who worked 
in the engine house which supplied water 
to the plant, twelve hours a day, seven days 
a week, for twelve years without respite. 

It is also easy to exaggerate this violence. 
Mr. John Mitchell says that “the amount of 
violence actually committed is grossly ex- 
aggerated and that which is fairly traceable 
to the officials of trades unions is almost 
infinitesimal.” And Mr. Gompers pro- 
tested to me that the acts of violence were 
exploited in the press, but the hundreds of 
acts of peace—the conferences, agree- 
ments, etc. — were never mentioned. 

The fact however, remains that there is 
violence, that strikes do open the doors 
to the mob, and that not even the highest 
and ablest union officials are able to check 
the tide once it has gathered momentum. 
The public sees soldiers and mounted con- 
stabulary called to put down war in time 
of peace: and sees the court records filled 
with the testimony of dastardly assaults. 


THE BAN OF THE “SCAB” 


There is another weapon which is more 
cruel and more powerful than dynamite, 
and which is freely invoked by the contes- 
tants. No one realizes the effectiveness 
of ostracism as a war measure, until he 
has come into touch with its victims. It 
is the subtlest and deadliest of poniards. 
Banishment from social intercourse is 
the most poignant of social pains. Many 
workmen have told me they that joined the 
union because they wanted to be in fellow- 
ship with their neighbors, a_ perfectly 
natural instinct. “Scab” is the death 
brand that union orthodoxy places on the 
brow of the militant non-comformist. An 
experienced “strike-breaker”’ told me that 
he has seen men shrink from this word, 


who were not afraid of guns and cudgels. 

Society sometimes rewards a “scab.” 
During the waiters’ strike in New York 
this spring, big tips were handed the 
strike-breakers in the fashionable hotels; 
and last year I saw generous gratuities 
given in England to trainmen who re- 
mained on duty while their comrades 
struck. The newspapers give wide publi- 
city to these events. But the companions of 
these men will never forgive their treason. 

The ban extends to the “scab’s” 
family. The word itself is the most 
horribly expressive in our language. It 
suggests running sores, abhorrent festers, 
revolting stenches. During the fever of 
a strike, this potent expletive has shat- 
tered friendships, split congregations, and 
broken promises of marriage. During 
the anthracite strike the children in one 
of the affected districts refused to go to 
school to a teacher whose aged father was 
watchman in a mine and remained on duty 
when the men walked out. 

The boycott extends this ostracism to 
the town and the neighborhood beyond 
the limits of personal acquaintance. The 
necessities of life are often denied strike- 
breakers; dairymen have been known to 
refuse them milk, bakers to deny them 
bread, bartenders to withhold them beer, 
even the church has hesitated to offer the 
consolation of faith to the dying, and un- 
dertakers to refuse the burial of their dead. 

This is industrial war using social 
weapons. When you stop to reflect upon 
it, you feel that this is as terrible as Fate. 
Charity can alleviate poverty, but what 
charity can cover the shame of a spurned 
personality? The history of the Bucks 
Stove case shows how utterly ineffective 
is all the devised machinery of govern- 
ment against the silent conspiracy of 
determined human hearts. 

The blacklist is the employers’ retalia- 
tion. It is as silent, relentless, oppressive, 
cowardly, and effective as the boycott, 
and as little within the reach of the courts. 

Experience has  systematized _ this 
guerrilla warfare. The workman has per- 
fected his organization so that the blow 
of a whistle, the uplifting of a hand, can 
silence a great mill. He has strike funds, 
his brethren all over the country contri- 
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hard when necessary. They have a sense 


bute to his support when the strike is 
important or lasts a long time. Some of 
the great strikes have been managed with 
rare skill. 

And the employer? So intense is the 
individualism of the business man that 
it took a long time to teach him the 
necessity of defensive association, and 
even to-day there are comparatively few 
branches of business compactly organized 
for fighting. “We prefer to go our own 
pace, and fight our own fight,” the manager 
usually tells you, when you ask why he 
doesn’t join his competitors against what 
they call “the tyranny of the unions.” 


PROFESSIONAL STRIKE-BREAKERS 


In truth, the employer relies on a new 
trade to fight his battle, the trade of 
“strike-breaking.” There are large de- 
tective agencies which make it a business 
to furnish “union and non-union men and 
women of all trades for secret service 
work for locating ‘disturbers’,” as one of 
them advertises. These concerns have 
reduced strike-breaking to a _ science. 
One firm advertises guards for protecting 
property and life during strikes and 
lockouts. “These men are all above six 
feet in height, and are selected for their 
ability to handle this class of work.” 
And again: “secret men attend all meet- 
ings and report proceedings. The service 
possesses the necessary equipment, such 
as Winchester rifles, police clubs, cots, 
blankets, etc., to handle any sized trouble.” 
The naive frankness of this circular leaves 
little for the imagination to supply. 

“Where do you get your strike 
breakers?” I asked one of these experts. 

“They are a wandering class. Some 
have a past, some are ex-union men who 
went to work contrary to instructions and 
were ostracised, moved away from their 
old home, and are doing this as a sort of way 
of getting even with the unions. Most of 
them love adventure and, when -the 
danger is over, get restive. I have had 


them come to me, after things got quieted 
down on a job, and ask, ‘Say boss, ain’t 
there some place where there is something 
doing, it’s too church-like here.’ 

“They get their fun out of the danger, 
are used to guns and clubs, and can hit 


of loyalty that is remarkable. They 
obey orders like soldiers, and you can’t 
tell me they do this just for the money 
there is in it. I have been followed many 
times, have had five men attack me in 
the dark, have had a price on my head, 
have had my men followed by four or 
five to each man. I have had men 
clubbed, stabbed, and shot; and their 
orders are to return the compliment. | 
have sent men out of besieged works with 
orders to do business, if they were at- 
tacked, and I have myself. used the gun. 
It is war and excitement, and when a 
bunch of infuriated men are after you, you 
use the weapon and don’t shed tears.” 
Thus our highly specialized ‘‘civilization”’ 
provides the excitement that elated the bor- 
der clans, picturesque brigands, and jolly 
musketeers of a more “barbarous” age. 


THE FUTILITY OF LAW AND FORCE 


And what does our be-praised Society 
do? Three things. 

It sends soldiers. That is always the 
first resort of an agitated public. Bayo- 
nets soothe the palpitations of the 
bourgeois heart. This is having some 
interesting results in America, where 
there is no standing army. to speak of, 
and where the soldier is also the voter 
and often the striker. -In_ the Boston 
elevated strike this spring, it was dis- 
covered that in one regiment of local 
militia 60 per cent. were union men; 
and in one company of 65 men, 54 were 
union and 40 were strikers. During the 
riots at Reading, in 1877, when ten men 
were killed and 40 wounded in one riotous 
night of fire, an entire company of militia re- 
fused to go out against the mob, and some 
of the soldiers were suspected of handing 
their ammunition over to the rioters. 
Governor Hartranft disbanded the com- 
pany for insubordination. 

Some unions forbid, in their constitu- 
tions, their members belonging to the 
militia, except in case of foreign war. 

Then, we resort to the courts. The law 
tries to maintain an equipoise between 
combinations of capital and of labor. 
Neither side shall conspire to harass or 
destroy the.other. It’s a fine ideal, but 
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it doesn’t work. In spite of injunctions, 
anti-boycott and anti-trust laws, where 
have we arrived? And in spite of all our 
decrees and decisions, is it not common 
knowledge that blacklists, boycotts, and 
conspiracies exist dailyP Equality of op- 
portunity in the face of bread and butter 
frenzy imposes a heavy task on justice. 
Our courts are just now passing through 
a crucial period. ( A judge with a con- 
stitution in his hand is delegated to be the 
arbiter in a war of force, not a war of 
reason; a contest of passion, not a match- 
ing of syllogisms and precedents. ) 

He must call on force to execute bis 
judgments. Therefore, constables and 
soldiers. One thousand freight cars were 
burned in Chicago in spite of equity 
jurisdiction, which “guarded,” by a writ 
of injunction, 50,000 miles of railway! 

We might as well admit it: it is legal 
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chaos. We learned half a century ago, 
after Dred Scott, that there is a higher 
court than the Supreme Court. 

And finally Society investigates. That 
is really the newest of the Public’s activi- 
ties. The Government, state and federal, 
appoints a commission, to investigate 
and tell the Public all about it. So after 
Homestead, and Buffalo, and Pullman, 
and Pittsburg, we have volumes that lay 
bare conditions which make you shudder © 
at the heartlessness of man. These revela- 
tions are of great value, because they 
give the Public a solid basis for action 
which alone, in the long run, will bring 
both sides to their knees. 

But we investigate after the blood is 
drawn and the tears are shed. Our in- 
vestigation is an autopsy, not a diagnosis. 

(The third article of this series will 
appear in January). 
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MAKING OVER LOST SOULS FOR $2.60 APIECE. 


A WONDERFUL WORK BEGUN 


BY FOUR HOBOES 


BLAIR JAEKEL 


“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these, my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 


URING the winter of a couple 
of years back four apologies 
for men became acquainted 
at one of the several missions 
in the tenderloin of Phila- 

delphia. Each was dissipated and dis- 
heveled, unshaven, unkempt, and saturated 
with liquor. Each had floated about the 
country for years, knowing no home, no 
friends. Each bore the unmistakable hall- 
mark of the “hobo,” and each had come 
to the city on the “ hobo’s”’ common carrier, 
the freight train, or had ridden “blind 
baggage” between the mail cars of the 
“Limited.” Each was a “bum”’ of the 
uttermost, guttermost type. 

Arthur W. Taylor was a college man. 
He had been brought up in a Christian 
household by Christian parents. His 


ability had crowned him with early suc- 
cess and before he had turned twenty-five 
he held a high-salaried position as a 
traveling accountant for the Standard Oil 
Company. But the subtle, mysterious 
workings of rum “got him.” He lost 
his position; his friends discarded him. 
He took to “the road,” and for years he 
followed the tramp routes of the continent. 

A scion of one of Virginia’s oldest families 
was the second of the quartet, George A. 
Tyler. He lived respectably with his wife 
and family in a quiet Southern town. An 
associate with his father in the lumber 
business, prominent in church and social 
circles, he had everything to live for. An 
occasional drink at his.club started him on 
the downward path, and little by little he 
lost his self-control. In time even the 
environment and responsibilities of his 
home had no influence. He left town, 
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after five years of active business life, and 
fell rapidly to the level of a common tramp, 
roaming over the country and begging 
enough money with which to satisfy tem- 
porarily his thirst for strong drink. 

Randolph M. Lawrence was a civil 
engineer. His parents were wealthy, and 
at the time he commenced his career his 
prospects for the future were far brighter 
than those of the average man. Unfor- 
tunately he acquired the habit of drink. 
Through the medium of various so-called 
“cures” he tried in vain to stop. Finally 
he left home rather than bring disgrace 
to his brothers and sisters. For fifteen 
years he fought; but when he rode into 
Philadelphia on a freight, discouraged at 
heart and emaciated in body, only the 
cheapest and most virulent brands of 
whiskey seemed to appease his ever- 
increasing craving. 

The only one of the four who did not 
fall was George Long. Born and brought 
up a true son of the tenderloin, he had 
nothing to fall from. At fourteen, having 
been already thoroughly schooled in the 
ways and means of the underworld, he 
launched himself upon his career as a 
“grafter.” He soon acquired the uses of 
cocaine and morphine as stimulants. He 
told me he had been a “sniffer” and that 
the cartilages of his nose were eaten away 
from sniffing the drug, as a man would use 
snuff. For twenty years he had been an 
habitué of the dens of vice in the large 
cities. He knew his Chinatown like a 
book, and under the somnolent influence 
of opium he often spent weeks at a time 
in the mole holes of the Chinese segrega- 
tions. After a while the sight of him 
became repellent even to the keepers of the 
lowest resorts, and he had been thrown 
out time and time again from the filthiest 
brothels in several cities. Long was 
married last December, and he told me 
that his wife was the only decent woman 
he had ever known. He has not touched 
drugs or liquor in three years, and he has 
built himself up in weight from 118 to 
almost 200 pounds. 


THE INASMUCH ASSOCIATION 





At different times these four men came 
to a little mission on Vine Street. Taylor, 
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Tyler, and Lawrence still had hopes of 
gaining their self-respect. During the 
brief and infrequent lapses of sobriety, 
remorse brought them to the mission. To 
Long, the workings of the mission were not 
entirely new. Still he came principally 
out of curiosity —and to beg enough 
money to buy his “dope.” How these 
four men were converted is another story; 
but through their conversions they came 
to know each other. They told each other 
the histories of their lives. A common 
sense of sympathy seemed to bind them 
together, and they became nightly visitors 
at the mission and its services. 

They told their stories to some of their 
friends of the underworld, and their suc- 
cess in inducing a number of these to try 
the “new cure” and accept the Lord 
Jesus Christ encouraged them. They met 
one evening and formed what they called 
the “Inasmuch Association,” the original 
platform of which they drew up as follows: 


We, with all humility, being four men who 
have been to the very gates of Hell, and who, 
only through the gracious love and saving 
power of our Lord and Master Jesus Christ, 
have been redeemed, herewith, this first day of 
February, 1911, consecrate our lives to Him and 
His work. Our object and endeavor shall be, 
by the love, grace, and power of God, through 
His son, Jesus Christ, to redeem the fallen, 
giving aid, help, comfort, strength, and sym- 
pathy, both material and spiritual, to the 
needy, and to do His blessed will, as He reveals 
it to us at all times and at all places, to hasten 
the coming of His Kingdom. 

ARTHUR W. TAYLOR 
GeorGE A. TYLER 
RANDOLPH M. LAWRENCF 
GEORGE LONG. 


(Signed) 


No other field in Philadelphia appeared 
to be half so worthy of their attentions as 
“ Hell’s Half Acre,” a small section between 
Tenth and Eleventh streets, south of 
Walnut, which for years had harbored the 
lowest dives in the city. They descended 
in a body upon “Hell’s Half Acre.” They 
soon discovered that it needed a mission 
and decided to found one despite the dis- 
couragement of the civil authorities based 
upon the many previous failures in the 
same field, and against the advice of a num- 
ber of charitably inclined Philadelphians. 
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But where and how were they to obtain 
the location for such a mission in this 
congested “Hell’s Half Acre,” where even 
stuffy little two-story, three- or four-room 
houses, for which $12 would seem almost 
exorbitant, were renting for from $40 to 
$65 a month? Their financial capital in 
the aggregate amounted to twenty-seven 
cents. They had faith a-plenty, but no 
money with which to pay rent. 





THE GET-AWAY HOUSE 


There happened to be a block of twenty 
vacant, ramshackle houses on Locust 
Street, below Eleventh, owned by Dr. 
George Woodward. Not many months 
before, these houses comprised a little 
colony of vice in themselves. Each was 
connected with the other by an under- 
ground passage, so that if a crime was 
committed in one, the perpetrator could 
easily make his way frem that house to 
another, and so on to the street and to 
safety. One building in the group was 
known locally as the “get-away house” 
by reason of its numerous secret exits, and 
many were the shady deeds that had been 
laid at its door. All these were vacant 
for two reasons: that the owner at that time 
refused to rent them for immoral or illegal 
purposes was the first; the second was 
that no respectable family cared to live 
in the district. 

The quartet of one-time tramps called 
upon Dr. Woodward. They told him 
their plan and made known their needs. 
Having been discouraged in their project 
by a host of others before Dr. Wood- 
ward, it was no great surprise to them 
when he appeared skeptical. But they so 
convinced him of their sincerity and of 
their belief in the ultimate success of the 
“Inasmuch Mission” that he finally placed 
all twenty at their disposal rent free. 

Elated with their success the quartet 
returned to 1019 Locust Street, took pos- 
session, and commenced forthwith to clean 
house. 

From this house and from the little 
brick buildings in the rear they carted out 
during the next few days eleven wagon- 
loads of beer bottles, playing cards, dis- 
carded frills and burbelows of feminine 
wearing apparel, and other rubbish. They 
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scrubbed and cleaned the walls and ceil- 
ings, all the while depending upon charity 
for their very existence. They fitted up 
the first floor of the corner house as a 
chapel, and here, on March 24, 1911, they 
held their first meeting and consecrated 
the work of the Inasmuch Mission to God. 

These four men—through their own ef- 
forts and the assistance of voluntary con- 
tributions, not only of money, but of wear- 
ing apparel, edibles, and furniture for the 
mission — determined to help any man in 
need, providing that the _ beneficiary 
showed the desire to help himself. They 
believed that a good wash, a rest, and a 
palatable meal made a man a better 
subject for religious effort and more likely 
to assert his own manhood; for experience 
had taught them that to turn a man out 
into the world, homeless and hungry — a 
man recently urged by them to rely on 
God’s goodness and promises, and assured 
of a higher, better life — was little short 
of criminal. They would not resort to 
coercion to secure a profession of faith, 
and no material inducements would be 
offered to those redeemed. They knew 
from personal experience every scheme 
and subterfuge of the impostor, and they 
believed that, by a sane, sympathetic 
study, through daily association, of those 
who had been restored to a semblance of 
their normal selves, they would be able 
to select the “wheat from the tares.”’ 


TO CLEAN HELL’S HALF ACRE 


Incidentally, they pictured to them- 
selves a “cleaned up” “Hell’s Half Acre.” 

Odd jobs about’ town first were found 
for men who wanted to work. Then 
the missionaries explained to Mr. A. F. 
Huston, of the Lukens Iron and Steel 
Company at Coatesville, Pa., and chair- 


man of the evangelistic committee of the 


Presbyterian General Assembly, the need 
of permanent places for these rescued men. 
The Lukens mills needed men. As an 


experiment, the mill agreed to take forty 
and to pay their fares from the mission to 
the mills; and for their accommodation the 
company purchased an old mansion, long 
since vacated and fallen into disorder, 
furnished it with cots, provided a reading 
room, baths, dining room, and a kitchen. 
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Almost every one of these forty first 
recruits has lived up to his promises. 

For the first short six months of its life, 
the attendance at the services of the In- 
asmuch Mission totalled 14,089; 8,731 
meals were served, 2,007-lodgings given, 
and positions were found for 96 erstwhile 
vagrants. The average attendance at the 
Sunday-school conducted by the founders 
of the mission was, in six months, 53 
children, white and colored, a large 
majority of whom did not know before 
what a Sunday-school was. And, as a 
sort of a by-product of its work, the 
mission during this time was instrumental 
in closing eleven disorderly houses in 
“Hell’s Half Acre.” 

The Inasmuch Mission to-day occupies 
eight of the original twenty houses placed 
at its disposal by Dr. Woodward. 
Twelve have been demolished, and on the 
site the mission has erected a tent in which 
are held the nightly meetings during the 
summer months. Usually some promin- 
ent minister or social worker will be in- 
vited to make the principal speech of the 
evening. Invariably Long or Mitchell, 
an early convert and now a co-worker with 
the founders, speaks to the men, and a 
number of the men themselves give their 
testimony. Nor are the meetings patron- 
ized solely by vagrants, past and present. 
Men and women from many walks of life 
in sympathy with the work of the mission 
will be found rubbing elbows with the 
lowest rum-soaked “ hoboes.”’ 

During the mission’s first year Taylor 
gave up the work to prepare himself for 
the ministry and to start another mission 
in the Southern mountains, and Lawrence’s 
health broke down so that he was com- 
pelled to leave to live with his sister, in 
West Virginia. Since then, until very 
recently, Tyler and Long have been carry- 
ing on the work. Tyler has now gone into 
business with his father. Long, the only 
one of the four left, carried on the work, 
ably assisted by his wife. Mrs. Long is 


the business head of the firm. Married 
last December, she resigned her position as 
a private secretary in New York City and 
went to Philadelphia with her husband to 
live ina building which, before the existence 
of the mission, had been the hub of “ Hell’s 
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Half Acre.” She gave up her indepen- 
dence, her home, and her friends, to live 
upon charity in the thick of the tenderloin, 
This is self sacrifice and it takes abiding 
faith in a husband and full and lasting 
sympathy in his work — especially when 
the husband up to two years before his 
marriage actually subsisted upon sin and 
intemperance. 

The second floor front room of the house 
at the corner of Locust and Warnock 
Streets is the executive chamber of the 
mission. It is also the Long bedroom, 
very plainly furnished, but very neat and 
very clean. Below on the first floor is 
the chapel, in which the nightly meetings 
are held during the winter months, and a 
little waiting room fringed with benches. 
Back of the waiting room is the wayfarers’ 
dining-room; back of the chapel is the 
narrow kitchen, and back of the kitchen 
the officers’ dining room. And, mark you, 
the place did not contain a single article 
of furniture when the four founders took 
it over. Piece by piece, everything has 
been donated voluntarily — crockery, 
cutlery, chairs, beds, bed linen, gas stoves 
for the kitchen, and all. 


A VISIT TO THE MISSION 


Perhaps when you make your visit 
Long will be at his little square desk up- 
stairs in the bed room, arranging for a 
Bible class or preparing a list of men who 
have asked for work. The cook raps on 
the screen door and announces that 
“there’s a couple o’ bums below that want 
t’ see th’ boss.”” So “the boss” drops his 
work and descends the narrow stairs to 


- the waiting room. He talks to the men 


—and herein lies a great part of the secret 
of the mission’s success: he can talk to 
them in their own language. The worst 
that they have been, Long has been that 
and more. He knows by experience not 
only the language, but all the vicissitudes 
of “hobo” life. There is hardly a “bum” 
in the whole register of vagrancy, crime, 
and intemperance who can talk over the 
head of Long. 

If the men seem sincere and express their 
desire to try at least to lead a better life — 
if they will but promise to help themselves, 
Long will promise to help them. They will 
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THE FOUNDERS OF THE INASMUCH MISSION 


MR. RANDOLPH M. LAWRENCE, AND MR. GEORGE LONG, 


MR. ARTHUR W. TAYLOR, MR. GEORGE A. TYLER, 
THE FOUR FORMER “‘BUMS”’ WHO, POOLING THEIR ENTIRE CAPITAL OF 27 CENTS, IN MARCH IQII STARTED A 
MISSION IN PHILADELPHIA’S TENDERLOIN THAT SHELTERED 11,000 HOMELESS MEN AND PROVIDED 1,200 MEN 
WITH WORK DURING THE FIRST YEAR OF ITS EXISTENCE 
be introduced to soap, escorted (if in to the public baths, and told to scour them- 
summer) to an improvised shower bath — selves as they never have scoured before. 
They are given clean garments, and asked 


installed on the premises, or (if in winter) 
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“HELL’S HALF ACRE” 


THE HEART OF PHILADELPHIA’S “RED-LIGHT DISTRICT,” 
IN WHICH THE INASMUCH MISSION IS LOCATED 


to wash the ones they just took off. At 
supper they sit down to a plentiful meal, 
plain, but well prepared. In the evening 
they attend the tent meeting. After Long 
has investigated their cases thoroughly and 
believes that they mean to try the new 
life, they are kept at the mission without 
the slightest charge until positions are 
found for them. 

In the little brick buildings back of the 
mission, including the “get-away house,” 
their dilapidated walls all but built up 
against it, are the third and the second 
grade sleeping quarters for white men and 
the “Jasper Ward” for Negroes. As a 
man betters his sanitary and his spiritual 
condition, he is promoted, one might say, 
from the third to the second grade, then 
on to the first, located on the third floor 
of the mission building proper. 

It is a great work which Taylor, Tyler, 
Lawrence, and Long began and one for 
which they were peculiarly well fitted. 
With them there was no guess work. They 
did not have to imagine the predicament 
of an inebriate alone in the world. They 
have been through it all themselves. 
Therein lay their secret. They had no 
financial backing with which to begin the 
work. They were dependent entirely up- 
on their own efforts. They received no 
salaries, and even the clothes on their 
backs had been given them. They 
derived their compensation in the form 
of encouraging letters from the men whom 
they had helped — men, some of them, 


who never did a stroke of work before they 
came under the mission’s influence. 

The mission keeps accurate accounts of 
receipts and expenditures and submits 
them to an advisory board for its approval 
and direction. All contributions are abso- 
lutely voluntary and there is not the 
slightest hint of an industrial feature con- 
nected with the mission. It does not 
look for support to any church, society, 
or charitable organization; it is unsec- 
tarian, and it splits no hairs as to race, 
creed, or color. As far as possible it fol- 
lows up the careers of the men whom it has 
helped; it encourages them in the new life, 
and stands between them and temptation. 

As | stood talking to Long one day in 
the “back yard”’ of the mission, a clean 
shaven, respectably dressed young fellow 
came through from the kitchen. Some 
weeks before he drifted into the mission 
and had been given a position in Coates- 
ville with the Lukens Iron and Steel 
Company. 

“Hello, Ed,” said Long. 

“Hello, Mr. Long,” said Ed. “Had a 
day off and just thought I’d drop down to 
look the place over.” 

“How are you getting along, Ed?”’ asked 
Long. 

“Fine,” Ed replied; “three weeks and 
two days to-day since I’ve had a drop of 
booze.” 

“That’s good. How are all the boys up 
in the mills?” 

“Oh they’re gettin’ along fine. Half a 











THE MEETING TENT 
ERECTED ON THE SITE OF TWELVE DEMOLISHED 
DIVES AT THE BACK OF THE MISSION, WHERE NEARLY 
2,000 CONVERSIONS HAVE BEEN MADE 
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dozen or so of the last batch took to the 
road; but the rest stuck. Well, I see you’re 
busy,” Ed apologized; “talk it over with 
you later. I’ll be hangin’ round ’til 
train goes up this evenin’ after tent 
meetin’.”’ 

Then take the case of Jimmy, for ex- 
ample. 

Jimmy was a human rodent; he was a 
wharf rat. Something more than thirty 
years ago he had been born down along 
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Warnock Street, full as usual, yet fear- 
fully empty, he lurched against the screened 
kitchen door of the Inasmuch Mission. 
The cook was preparing a meal, and, as 
soon as he smelled it, Jimmy commenced to 
howl for nourishment. 

“Hey, boss,” called the cook, “look 
what blewin. What’ll | do with utr” 

When “the boss” looked at Jimmy he 
decided that in his present condition he 
could not eat anything. But Jimmy de- 





THE “‘“GET-AWAY HOUSE” 


SO CALLED BECAUSE OF THE SECRET EXITS BY WHICH ITS CRIMINAL HABITUES IN THE OLD DAYS COULD ESCAPE 
TO THE STREET — NOW CONVERTED INTO SLEEPING QUARTERS FOR HOMELESS MEN 


the river front. Wherever he found him- 
self when he felt sleepy, there he slept — 
in areaways, on cellar steps. For clothes 
he wore the rags and cast off garments he 
could beg, borrow, or steal. He ate a 
certain amount of solid food whenever 
and wherever he could get it, but for the 
most part he seemed to subsist upon cheap 
and poisonous liquor. He wandered over 
“Hell’s Half Acre,” by rote, daily. 

One day as Jimmy was meandering up 


cided as promptly and as emphatically 
too that he could; so a sandwich and a 
cup of coffee were got ready and handed out 
to him. 

“What’s your name?” asked Long, after 
the sandwich and coffee had disappeared. 

“Jimmy,” said Jimmy. 

“Jimmy what?” 

“Just Jimmy.” 

“Well, Jimmy,” said Long after a pause, 
“do you know that God loves you?” 
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Then this pitiable specimen of humanity 
looked up for a moment, caught the 
friendly, sympathetic smile on Long’s face, 
and broke down and cried like a child. 

The mission took Jimmy in, cleaned him, 
clothed him, fed him again, and gave him 
a real bed to sleep in. He attended the 


tent meetings and matriculated in the 
course of better living. They needed a 
little help in the kitchen, so Jimmy was 
instructed in the fundamentals of culinary 
art. When Mr. A. J. Drexel-Biddle opened 
the summer colony of his Bible class 
out in one of the suburbs, Jimmy was 











THE MISSION BOSS 


MR. GEORGE LONG, THE ONLY ONE OF THE FOUR 
FOUNDERS STILL AT THE MISSION, WHO, THOUGH 
DEPENDENT HIMSELF ON CHARITY, HAS FED MORE THAN 
32,000 HUNGRY PEOPLE IN ONE YEAR 


engaged as cook, and as cook he has 
worked there all summer. 

In the Star family the Inasmuch Mis- 
sion has wrought a marvelous change. A 
year ago Star himself was one of the lowest 
of the low, a cocaine fiend, an habitual 
drunkard, a gambler and petty “ grafter.”’ 
He was a barber by trade and used to 
own his shop in Washington, D. C. He 
lost his shop through drink and bad habits 
and moved to Philadelphia. Estranged 
and separated from his wife and child, he 
ran the gamut of the underworld. One 
night he drifted into the Inasmuch Mission 
and became converted. A position in a 
barber shop in the city was found for 
him. He stopped the use of drugs and 


liquor. He works from ten to fourteen 
hours a day, and in the evenings the Stars 
— as respectable looking a family as you 
would care to see — sit up on the platform 
at the back of the tent and lend their 
moral as well as physical support to the 
meetings. 

On March 24, 1913, the Inasmuch Mis- 
sion will celebrate, although not very 
lavishly, its second birthday. Its finances 
for the first year were as follows: 


GOnEMDMHGONS 6.6 646%6.00.00 $3,910.31 
Expenses 

Furnishings and 

maintenance §$ 582.47 

Kitchen expenses... 1,557.45 

Management..... 706.14 

Incidentals....... 1,025.57 

Db Oc aes Sie Cae. kor 5% 3,871.63 
Nb arn Boas a Ss A 38.608 


Conversions believed to be sincere to the 
number of 1,453 were effected, from which 
item the founders have computed that the 
average cost to set a man with the right 
kind of stuff in him on the road to better 
things is exactly $2.66. 

In this first year a total of 28,040 men 
and women attended the nightly services, 
11,173 lodgings and 32,162 meals were 
furnished, and 84 children were enrolled 
in the Sunday-school. Through a gradual 
change in the sentiment of the neighbor- 
hood, and with the hearty codperation 
of the present city administration of 
Philadelphia, forty-five disorderly houses 
in the district have been closed. Including 
a recent distribution of 400 men anxious 
to work, more than 1,200 one-time “‘hoboes”’ 
haye received positions in and about 
the city, at Coatesville with the Lukens 
Iron and Steel Company, at Johnstown 
with the Cambria Steel Company, and at 
Pittsburgh with the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany. Executives of the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works in Philadelphia have notified 
the mission that they will take all the men 
it can supply. 

The work of the mission has succeeded so 
well and has grown so rapidly that the 
problem which now confronts its founders 
is, “ What shall be done with the new con- 
verts?” At the most, the dilapidated 
buildings as they now stand can accommo- 
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date but forty men. To send a new con- 
vert, spiritually, morally, and often 
physically and mentally unbalanced, out 
on the street and into the very jaws of 
temptation, or, if work be obtained for 
him in the city, to arrange to place him in 
any one of the cheap but unspeakably 
filthy lodging houses of the down-town 
district, is but to philander with failure, 
no matter how sincere the man may have 
been at the time of his conversion. 
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rooms and reading rooms. The mission 
proper will occupy two or more floors, 
and 150 rooms will be at its disposal in 
which to quarter the new recruits until 
work is obtained for them. For these 
rooms there will be no charge whatever. 
This part of the work will be managed in 
the same manner and by the same men as 
it is to-day. But from the moment that 
work is obtained for a man he will be 
asked, even if his self respect does not 














SUMMER PREACHING 


MR. LONG ADDRESSING A CROWD IN FRANKLIN SQUARE AT ONE OF THE OPEN AIR MEETINGS WHICH 
IN WINTER ARE REPLACED BY NIGHTLY SERVICES IN THE NEAT LITTLE MISSION CHAPEL AT THE CORNER 


OF LOCUST AND WALNUT STREETS 


A project for the solution of this is on 
foot. Appealed to by the founders of the 
mission, prominent Philadelphians have 
formed tentative plans for the building of 
an “Inasmuch Hotel,” in which, although 
separate and apart from its management, 
will be housed the mission. The hotel, 
to be erected and operated after the Mills 
Hotels idea in New York City, will con- 
tain 800 rooms. The rate of each of these, 
with full board, will be four dollars or less 
a week. There will be plenty of bath 


demand it, to move into the hotel quarters 
and pay the usual rate. The new hotel 
is to be erected on the site adjoining the 
present mission and the transfer of ground 
has already been arranged for. It is 
estimated that the entire enterprise will 
cost less than $400,000 to put into opera- 
tion. 

The anomaly of it all is that this great 
work first took definite shape in the minds 
and hearts of four tramps who met by 
mere chance in Philadelphia’s tenderloin. 
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TURNING BOULDERS INTO GOLD 


CALIFORNIA TRANSFORMING WASTE INTO TRIPLE WEALTH BY EXTRACTING 
GOLD FROM THE TAILINGS OF THE FORTY-NINERS’ PLACERS BY THE 
USE OF DREDGES, BY UTILIZING THE ROCK HEAPS FOR ROAD 
MAKING AND RAILROAD BALLAST, AND BY CULTIVATING 
THE CLEARED LAND FOR ORCHARD AND FARMS 


ARTHUR 


BOUT twelve years ago, in cer- 

tain districts in the Sacramento 

Valley of California, were vast 

areas of boulder-strewn river 

washes, good only as rattle- 

snake ranches or gopher farms. Occas- 

ionally, some hardy citizen would try 

to entice a living from the thin soil, 

but he never grew rich from his 

labors. There were treasures, however, 

in these apparently worthless wastes. 

It only needed the magic touch of industry 
to bring them to light. 

These lands were the dumping ground 
for the hydraulic mines of the gold seekers, 
and amidst the rounded cobblestones or 
huge boulders were yet tiny grains of 
gold that were too fine to be secured by 
the customary mining methods. But the 
problem of extracting them was finally 
solved by Mr. W. P. Hammon, then a 
small fruit grower of Butte County, and 
now nicknamed the “Dredger King.” 
He devised a gold dredge that successfully 
extracted the gold. Dredges of this type 
multiplied and invaded new districts. 
In their work, they plowed up these river 
washes for miles, leaving great piles of 
cobblestones in their wake. 


BY 


L. DAHL 


The dredged-over lands were considered 
as worthless as the lands were thought to 
be before the gold dredges began to 
operate. But the same men who made a 
success of dredging now turned their 
attention to converting the hard, granite 
stones into commercial concrete. They 
found that the rounded rocks were extraor- 
dinarily hard and durable. They said, 
“Why not crush them into ballast and 
road material?”’ 

The attempt resulted only in putting 
the ordinary rock crushing machinery 
out of business. Then experts were put 
to work to devise a rock crushing plant 
that would do the work. After repeated 
experiments, and the expenditure of large 
sums of money, a plant was erected of the 
hardest steel, that could crush the cobble 
stones to any size desired. 

This first plant was erected in the midst 
of the dredged areas left by the “gold 
ships.”’ It enabled the operators to handle 
their product with the least possible 
expense, and thus to compete with the 
ordinary quarried stone of inferior quality. 
But the market for the new macadam was 
inadequate. The buying public was 
skeptical. The railroad men said the 
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TURNING BOULDERS INTO GOLD 


ballast was too hard and rounded to knit 
properly. The dredge men said, “If 
you're from Missouri, we'll show you.” 
An experimental piece of track was 
ballasted with the new material. It 
soon proved to be the best track on the 
whole line. Soon the Southern Pacific 
was using dredge ballast on its lines from 
the Oregon boundary to San Francisco 
Bay. The other steam and electric rail- 
roads followed suit, and the demand in- 
creased until another plant was necessary. 
Then new markets were sought. Build- 
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for good roads in the vicinity of one of the 
crushers, the dredge people finally suc- 
ceeded in having the county build a 
stretch of roadbed, twenty miles long, 
leading from Sacramento to Folsom. 
Soon the entire valley was talking about 
that roadbed, its smooth and durable 
surface that withstood the large motor 
traffic and the heavy teaming to which 
it was subjected. This one piece of 
experimental road soon grew into a system 
that extends over many miles of the valley. 
Another permanent benefit from the 

















A GOLD DREDGE AT WORK IN A WHEATFIELD NEAR SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
THE ENDLESS CHAIN OF BUCKETS AT THE RIGHT SCOOPS UP THE GOLD-BEARING DIRT WHICH IS MECHANICALLY 


SLUICED IN THE DREDGE. 


ing contractors were induced to try it in 
the construction of concrete bridges and 
other structures. Soon they were as en- 
thusiastic over the new material as the 
railroad men. But the dredge men were 
not yet satisfied. There were thousands 
of acres of cobblestones waiting to be 
turned into macadam and a third plant 
was being erected to bring the daily out- 
put up to 6,000 tons. 

Some of the country roads in the Sacra- 
mento Valley were not as reliable as they 
might be. They were either too dusty 
ortoo muddy. After a vigorous campaign 


THE TAILINGS ARE THEN DUMPED AT THE LEFT 


rock-crushing operations was this: After 
the cobblestones and boulders had been 
removed from the land and converted 
into macadam, it was found that the 
remaining soil was deep and rich enough 
to place under cultivation for fruit trees 
and grape vines; and soon sturdy orchards 
and green vineyards were supplanting 
the barren wastes. 

These former “rattlesnake ranches” 
have now a three-fold value: First, they 
enable California to lead the states in 
annual gold production; second, by the 
utilization of the granite dredge tailings 
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A ROAD BUILT OF GOLD-DREDGE TAILINGS 


THE HIGHWAY FROM SACRAMENTO TO FOLSOM, TWENTY-TWO MILES LONG, ONE OF THE MOST PER- 
FECT PIECES OF MACADAM ROAD CONSTRUCTION IN AMERICA 








WILL BE 


INTO GOLD 








UTILIZING THE DREDGED FIELDS 
BY PLANTING THEM TO ONE-YEAR-OLD EUCALYPTUS SPROUTS 


THE SAME FIELD FOUR YEARS LATER 


THE STONY WASTE TURNED INTO A HARDY FOREST OF EUCALYPTUS WHICH, IN A FEW YEARS MORE 
WORTH THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS FOR TIMBER 
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ANOTHER METHOD OF RECLAIMING DREDGED LAND 


BY SPREADING A THIN LAYER OF RICH SOIL OVER THE COBBLES THE GROUND IS MADE FIT FOR THE LAWNS AND 
TREES OF TOWN LOTS IN OROVILLE, CAL. 


a great industry has been built up and converted into profitable orchards and 


good roads, at low cost, are now possible; vineyards —the_ everlasting bounty of 


and finally, the lands themselves are now _ the earth. 














FROM GOLD DUST TO PEACHES 


AN ORCHARD GROWN ON DREDGED LANDS THAT ONCE WERE SUPPOSED TO BE WORTHLESS BECAUSE OF THE 
THICK COVERING OF COBBLESTONES 
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ALONE ACROSS ALASKA 


SKIRTING DESOLATE SHORES ON UNCERTAIN ICE — PICKING A TRAIL 
OVER SNOW-DRIFTED TUNDRAS AND UP THE LONELY YUKON — 


1,000 MILES IN 21 


DAYS WITH SLEDGE AND DOGS 


BY 
GEORGE F. WAUGH 


FIRST LIEUTENANT OF THE TWENTY-SEVENTH INFANTRY, U. S. A. 


WENT to Alaska with the 16th In- 

fantry inthe summer of 1910. Inthe 

spring of 1911 | took my examination 

for promotion, but my assignment was 

held up. When at last it reached St. 
Michaels in late October, | was on the 
Kaltag Portage more than a hundred miles 
away, where | had been sent to begin work 
on the telegraph line to Old Woman and 
Unalaklette. As it happened, the boat 
bringing my orders was the last one to 
leave “the outside’ (as they call the 
States in Alaska), 


cided to make the trip out by dog 
team in the dead of winter. 

I was not afraid, as experience on hunt- 
ing trips during the previous winter had 
given me a fair idea of what | might have 
to endure. And | had a new sled tent- 
cover that I had designed and was very 
anxious to test. This sled tent-cover, which 
resembles a large bag, is fastened to the 
body of the sled by snaps, with a door at 
the rear end next the handle bars, which 
is closed by a draw string. It is so made 

that the entire load 





until the latter part 
of the next June. 
There was no pos- 
sible way for me to 
make this boat in 
time for the return 
journey and it was 
a case of remaining 
there until the fol- 





is packed inside 
and, if properly 
lashed, it is water- 
proof —a conveni- 
ence for which | 
have had cause to 
be thankful on 
more than one oc- 
casion. When | 








lowing summer or of 


going out overland. THE SIBERIAN 


“*THEY WERE VERY LIGHT, 


wanted to make 
camp or take refuge 
from a storm, all | 


RACING DOGS 


AVERAGING ONLY 








As my order di- 
rected me to join 
my regiment, | de- 


THIRTY-SEVEN POUNDS, WHICH IS LESS THAN HALF 
THE WEIGHT OF THE AVERAGE NATIVE DOG, AND 
THEY DID NOT REQUIRE A THIRD AS MUCH FOOD” 


had to do was to 
unlash_ the _ sled, 
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PREPARATIONS FOR THE JOURNEY 


FINISHING THE SPECIALLY CONSTRUCTED OAK SLED, WHICH, WITH THE ENTIRE LOAD OF CAMPING PARA- 
PHERNALIA, FOOD, AND CLOTHES, WEIGHED ONLY 200 POUNDS 


open the draw string, and crawl inside. 
My fur robe and extra clothing were packed 
on top of the load. | carried also, in an 
asbestos-lined box, a small sheet-iron stove 
and a bit of dry wood for use during ordin- 
ary weather and a small pocket alcohol 
stove, that | could burn with safety under 
cover in case | ran into a bad storm. 

In preparing for the trip, the first and 
most important things to consider, | 
thought, were the dogs. I looked over 
such Siwash and huskie dogs as were for 
sale, but did not find a team that suited me. 
Dogs of these breeds are unsatisfactory 
even under the best conditions, because 
they are always fighting and crippling each 
other, and | could not run the risk of hav- 
ing a dog disabled. 

After a long search, however, | had the 
good luck to secure five of the famous 
Siberian racing team, imported by Lord 
Ramsay for the Alaskan Sweepstake, 
which won the world’s record non-stop 
run of 125 miles in 1910. They were 
very light, averaging only thirty-seven 
pounds, which is less than half the weight 
of the average native dog, and they did not 
require a third as much food. Their 
Siberian names were Liska, Psyriak, Be- 
losky, Bliss, and Odella. They were very 
gentle and tractable. 1 drove double 


leaders, Psyriak and Liska, with Odella 
and Belosky in the wheel, and Bliss in the 
swing. If one of the leaders began to shirk, 
I would put him in the wheel for punish- 
ment, and it usually had the desired effect. 


The next thing to consider was a sled. 
I could not find one of the size or weight 
I desired at St. Michaels. They were all 
too heavy and too large for one man with 
only five dogs. So | set about having 
one built. My hope was to construct a 
sled that would not weigh more than 
thirty-five pounds. Wherever it was 
possible | substituted oak for the cus- 
tomary heavy hickory. I used no bolts 
except to fasten the steel shoe to the 
runners; all the other fastenings were of 
romaine — a kind of skin string made from 
the hair seal skin — wrapped with string 
to keep the dogs from chewing them. 

But for all my care, | did not succeed in 
reducing the weight below fifty pounds. 
The sled was of the basket type, about 
six feet in length, the runners extending 
eighteen inches to the rear of the basket, 
so that I could stand on them when the 
going was good. 

Luggage was cut to the minimum, ex- 
cepting socks, foot gear, gloves, and rations. 
I carried only half a towel and a quarter 
of a cake of soap. In spite of my efforts, 
however, the load including the sled 
weighed 200 pounds. For a_ sleeping 
bag I took a Government wolf skin robe. 
I carried a small medicine chest with the 
usual remedies and had matches in every 
conceivable place, even a few inside my 
camera, so that, no matter what happened, 
I could stjll have a fire. Besides my dry 
wood, I carried in my chain bag at the 
back of the sled a can containing little balls’ 
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of waste saturated in oil, a piece of candle, 
some matches in a waterproof case, a 
bottle of distillate, and some alcohol cubes 
that will burn in water; this insured me a 
fire under almost any _ circumstances. 
Lashed to the side of my sled, I had an ax 
and a large hunting knife. For provisions 
| carried hard bread, bacon, tea, sugar, 
and plenty of sweet chocolate for myself. 
For my dogs I kept only a reserve supply 
of dried salmon, because | counted on killing 
sufficient game for them along the trails. 
Next to clothing, my most important im- 
pedimenta consisted of a 30-30 carbine, a 
frying pan, a kettle, a pair of snow shoes, 
a compass, and a thermos bottle. 

About a month before | started, I set 
about getting my team and myself into 
condition. I began by going for walks of 
from ten to twenty miles over the tundra, 
encouraging the dogs to cover as much 
distance as they would in their hunts after 
ptarmigan. After | was fairly hardened 
| would take them out with an empty sled. 
At first there was no snow, but the sled 
slipped easily over the heavy frost with 
which the grass was covered. At last, 
toward the latter part of November, we 
got our first light snow, and then | made 
daily runs of from thirty to forty miles, 
studying my dogs. The last of November 
the bay was frozen across and | decided 
to make the start. 





On leaving St. Michaels | went in a 
northeasterly direction along the coast. 
From the outset, traveling was difficult. 
The little snow that had fallen was so 
badly drifted that it was necessary, in 
order to make any progress at all, either to 
plough through a six-foot drift or to haul 
over the bare tundra. Moreover, this 
part of the coast is especially unfavorable 
for travelers. It contains not a stick of 
timber nor a tree. The whole surface of 
the ground is a bog in summer, with here 
and there bunches of grass, called nigger- 
heads, which, in places, are three feet high 
with water between them. During the 
summer of 1911, which had been very dry, 
the tundra had been burned for miles and 
the ashes were like so much sand. | made 
only sixteen miles the first day and | felt 
very much discouraged and was almost on 
the point of giving up and returning to the 
post. The next day, however, I decided to 
try the ice, although no one had been over 
it that year and it was not considered safe. 
The native’s test for salt water ice is to 
take a pointed pole and punch the ice three 
times; if the pole does not go through they 
will take achance. . This is how I| felt my 
way across certain bays on Norton Sound. 

The second day out, although | remained 
on the ice as much as possible, it was fre- 
quently necessary for me to go on the shore 
to escape open water or impenetrable 








THE SLED TENT COVER 
DESIGNED BY LIEUTENANT WAUGH, UNDER WHICH, DURING A STORM, HE COULD LIVE COMFORTABLY 


WITH ALL HIS DOGS FOR A NUMBER OF DAYS. 


NOTICE THE CHIMNEY OF THE COOK-STOVE AT THE LEFT 
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THE FUR PARKA . 


WHICH, THOUGH THE TEMPERATURE WENT TO 
50° BELOW ZERO, LIEUTENANT WAUGH DID NOT PUT 
ON ONCE DURING THE JOURNEY, BECAUSE OF THE 
DANGER OF OVERHEATING 


masses of piled-up ice. On shore | had 
often to make long detours, sometimes of 
several miles, to get across some of the 
gullies. At Devil’s Gulch, where it has 
been customary to take to the ice, the way 
was so steep that | had to rough-lock my 
sled, by winding the dog chains around the 
runners as a brake. After I had reached 
the shore, I found that a landslide had 
blocked my way, so I had to turn around 
and climb the hill again, and go down 
Poker Creek, where it was once more neces- 
sary to rough-lock my sled. This day | 
passed through a herd of 500 reindeer— 
the largest herd in Alaska — which belongs 
to Sinrock Mary, the Esquimo Queen. 


THE WORLD’S WORK 


At Unalaklette, the largest native villa; 
in Alaska, | purchased the best native dc 
that I could get, for fresh meat in case 
should get lost and not be able to brin ; 
down any game. I made a little harnes, 
and put him alongside Bliss in the swin,, 





THE DRILL PARKA 


WHICH HE USED MAINLY TO THROW OVER HIS 
SHOULDERS WHEN THE WIND WAS STRONG. THE 
MOST IMPORTANT ITEM IN THE ARCTIC TRAVEL- 
ER’S WARDROBE IS A GOOD SUPPLY OF GLOVES 
AND SOCKS 


but he could not keep the pace, and after 
the second day his feet got so bad that he 
had all he could do to follow; yet every 
time the team stopped he would run up 
to the vacant place, and when | started 
he would try to keep there as if he were 
working. When I broke camp in the 
morning, he would lie there and cry; but 
after we started he would drag himself the 
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forty to seventy miles of the day’s run to 
our next camp. At times | would put him 
on the sled, but he resented that, and it 
was only when he was entirely exhausted 
that he would stay there. 

When I reached Fairbanks I left him 
with the soldiers at the wireless, although 
he whined pitifully when he heard me 
starting the team without him. While at 
Unalaklette | went into a small trading 








ORDINARY TRAMPING CLOTHES 


THE LIGHTER THE BETTER—CONSISTING HERE 
OF A WOOLEN SHIRT, A PAIR OF WEST POINT CADET 
RIDING BREECHES, WATER MUCKLUCKS (OR WATER- 
PROOF BOOTS), AND A WOOLEN CAP 


Station and asked for a tooth brush, but 
Was informed that they did not keep them. 
A man who was in the store said, “ Lieuten- 
ant, | have one in my cabin that was left 
there a couple of years ago; you can have it 
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just as well as not, as we have no use for it. 
I'll wash it for you.” There was nothing 
to do but accept. In just such instances 
as this is shown the spirit of the country, 
which is to lend a helping hand whenever 
it is possible to do so. 

My dogs were great hunters, and when 
they scented game, although they seldom 
changed their direction, they would always 
increase their speed. Whenever we came 
across fresh moose or caribou tracks, that 
meant easy going, for the scent would put 
new life into the dogs, and they would pull 
the load, giving me a rest. On moonlight 
nights when the rabbits were running 
around, | always made my best runs, for 

















TO KEEP HIS NOSE FROM FREEZING 


STRIPS OF FUR AND 
PROVED INEFFECTIVE, 
CHIN BY MEANS OF A 
BELOW HIS EYES 


BITS OF SKIN HAVING 
HE SAVED HIS NOSE AND 
SILK HANDKERCHIEF TJED 
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the team were keyed to a high pitch. | 
often wished that I could have had a tame 
rabbit run ahead of us all the way. 

When | was crossing the Kaltag River, 
an accident happened that luckily for me 
did not prove very serious. The river was 
open above and below where | wanted to 
cross, but | thought that the ice in between 
the open places would hold. The dogs 
broke through, however, the sled went in, 
and | got one leg wet. But I had kept hold 
of the handle bars and finally succeeded in 
pulling the sled out and the dogs as well. 
As soon as | had got them straightened out 
they dashed across the river within a few 
feet of the place where they had broken 
through and, on striking the shore, they 
stopped and rolled in the dry snow in order 


balls from my dogs’: feet to prevent the - 
going lame, when | did not dare to use n 
hands for fear of freezing. 

At Kaltag I struck the Yukon. This w 
the first time I had ever traveled on t!:'s 
river, and | encountered a variety of new 
and unknown conditions. At some places 
the ice was so smooth that the dogs could 
not keep their feet, and at others it ‘as 
piled up in every conceivable shape. 
There were no trails and the greater part of 
the traveling had to be done in the dark, 
for at this season the sun is up only for 
about three hours. I always tried to get 
under way as early as possible, often at two 
in the morning, and at times | ran as late 
as 11:30 at night. My main idea was to 
cover as much distance as possible each 
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AN OUTPOST OF CIVILIZATION 


SALCHAKET TRADING POST ON THE TANANA, WHERE LIEUTENANT WAUGH LEFT THE RIVER AND BEGAN 
THE HOME STRETCH TO VALDEZ 


to get the water out of their hair, and then 
they kept running and jumping about. 
My sled cover had saved my load from 
getting wet, and as soon as I was safe 
on shore, | held my leg up to let the 
water run out of my boot, and then 
in a short time | had a fire. It was 
about fifteen degrees below zero, and 
my muckluck (or hair seal boot) was 
frozen to my outside sock and my German 
sock, but my foot was all right. Had | 
gone in entirely, there would not have 
been any hope for me. Often on the trail 
my hands would get so cold that | could 
not light a match, but until | attempted to 
do so I would think that they were all 
right. At such times I would put my 
hands under my arms against my body and 
so warm them. | often chewed the snow- 


day, so that I should keep ahead of any 
storm or blizzard that might be approach- 
ing; for heavy snow meant that | had to do 
practically all the work — to go ahead and 
break the trail, and then come back and 
help the dogs. In spots the ice was covered 
with sand which had been blown in from 
the sand bars, and this made the sled draw 
very heavily, besides wearing down the 
dogs’ feet. It was in such places that | 
had to use the greatest care to prevent 
their feet from becoming sore. Sometimes 
I had every dog mucklucked, at the ex- 
pense of a great deal of trouble and work. 
When there was any open water about, | 
had to be doubly cautious, for if they got 
wet it meant frozen feet. In places where 
it was necessary to cross an overflow, | 
would pick the dogs up in my arms, and 
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carry them across one by one. By this 
time they acted almost human, and it 
really seemed as though we knew what was 
in each others’ minds. When the going 
was good, I would sometimes jump on the 
runners to ride awhile, and Odella, one of 
the wheelers, would always look around in 
' a reproachful way, as if to remark that 
they had enough work to do without my 
added weight. Needless to say I always 
got off with a feeling of wrongdoing. 

The second day on the Yukon was my 
longest day’s run; I made eighty miles in 
about eighteen hours. I paid for this 
achievement by the falling in of my right 
instep. On the following morning I could 
scarcely put my foot to the ground, but 
luckily | had some adhesive tape with which 
| made a strong bandage and gave myself 
immediate relief. A few days before the 
trip was over | had to apply the same 
treatment to my other foot. 

In the Yukon country there is very little 
wind and the cold is much dryer than in 
the coast regions. This is the deceptive 
kind of cold, of the intensity of which the 
traveler has very little realization. In 
such weather as this, one’s face will freeze 
before one is aware of it; | carried a small 
mirror, fastened to my cuff, so that | could 
watch my face and rub out the frost with 
my fur mitt, as soon as the first signs of it 
appeared. 

My nose gave me a great deal of trouble. 
First I had a small piece of fur which I wet 
and stuck on it, but this was always falling 
off and finally I lost it altogether. I then 
tried a bit of rabbit skin, but that, too, was 
unsatisfactory. If I attempted to warm 
my nose with my hands, they too would 
start to freeze; and at times all three 
members would pain dreadfully, especially 
after my finger tips had cracked open. At 
last | happened to remember that | had 
heard of using a silk handkerchief tied 
over the nose —an expedient which, in 
my case, gave immediate relief. My chin 
also was good sport for the cold, and 
to prevent its freezing, I tied my 
fur cap around my face just under my 
lower lip. It looked like a great loose 
beard, but it gave me the protection 
needed. The great danger on the trail is 
in getting too warm and starting up a 
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perspiration. I would be putting on and 
taking: off gloves, drill parka, and mitts 
many times a day, in my efforts to keep a 
normal temperature of uncomfortable cool- 
ness. My nose, chin, and cheeks were 
scabbed over from being frozen, and in 
some way I had cracked the edge of my 
left ear; why I did not lose it is a mystery, 
for by rights it should have sloughed off. 
It took more than two months to heal. 


THE SPELL OF FROZEN WASTES 


Some nights when I turned in I was 
very cold, and as | had heard the natives 
speak of shivering oneself warm, | tried 
the experiment, and found that it worked, 
though it is only another case of the 
triumph of mind over matter. Had | not 
been able to keep my mind off what | was 
doing, I could never have accomplished 
the trip. I would deliberately think of 
many nice things, plan what I would do 
when I got back to the States, and in other 
ways humor my fancy. It is almost im- 
possible to describe how torturing to the 
nerves is that great, white expanse of 
frozen solitude, when, for days, one goes 
on and on without hearing a human voice 
unless it is one’s own voice in talking to the 
dogs. Some days when everything would 
go wrong, I would get hysterical and 
even cry, and say to my dogs, “Can’t you 
pull harder, boys? don’t you see that | am 
doing all I can.” No matter how op- 
timistic one may ordinarily be, one is beset, 
when traveling alone, by thoughts, that 
would not flourish in human companion- 
ship. . Almost invariably, however, I found 
relief by telling myself that things could 
be worse. ‘What if I should strike a 
blizzard lasting several days?” I would say, 
“or run into snow so heavy that it would 
take me weeks to get out. If I go as far 
as I can to-day I may miss a blizzard.” 
This would put new life into me, and | 
would soon forget part of my troubles. 
At other times, when | was pushing on the 
handle bars, everything would go black 
before mé, though I knew perfectly well 
what | was doing, and I would call to my 
dogs to stop, until it passed. I could never 
account for this. , 

I met very few people while making the 
trip — not more than six during the first 
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500 miles. At one cabin, the owner 
showed me a gun that was of German make 
and had “T. R.” on a gold plate on the 
side. He said that it was given to Theo- 
dore Roosevelt by the Emperor of Ger- 
many when the Colonel was going to 
Africa. Heaven knows how he came by it. 

A Jap who ran a road house explained to 
me the diplomatic astuteness of his Gov- 
ernment in sending troops to Korea. Per- 
haps he would not have said so much had 


been made. Here they have built the city 
about twenty feet below the high water 
mark, and if the Yukon rises this spring 
as it did last year the city will go out with 
the high water. It is a shanty city and 
looks like a puzzle picture. 

The days are all very much alike on trips 
of this kind, though there always seems 
to be something unforeseen happening to 
cause worry. I shall never forget the 
day on which I reached Fort Gibbon. | 
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LIEUTENANT WAUGH S ROUTE ACROSS ALASKA 
THE J,000-MILE TRAIL WHICH HE MADE FOR HIMSELF, GOING AT THE RATE OF 50 MILES A DAY. THE DIS- 
TANCE OF 291 MILES BETWEEN NULATO AND TANANA, RATED AS AN II-DAY TRIP IN-GOOD WEATHER BY MAIL 
RUNNERS, HE COVERED IN FOUR DAYS IN THE DEAD OF WINTER 


he known that | was an army man. Then 
there was an Indian who had managed to 
explode a brass shell while holding it in his 
hand. I drew the wound together and 
dressed the hand, leaving him a solution of 
bichloride to cleanse it with, as well as 
some carbolic vaseline salve. 

The lure of gold and its influence in 
causing a white man to forget everything 
is shown at Ruby City, where the last 
Alaskan gold strike is supposed to have 


started about 6 a.m. and the first thing | 
did was to run into an overflow so bad that 
I had tostay ontheshore. The inland way 
was all made up of cobblestones and the 
going was so rough that, in many places, 
the dogs were out of sight between the 
nigger-heads. I was able to progress only 
about seven miles in four hours. When at 
last I reached the Yukon again and found 
the going good I began to congratulate 
myself on the prospect of an easier time; 

















for I had been lifting and pushing all day 
and was very tired. Then suddenly the 
dogs sighted game and, though | had sup- 
posed them nearly dead, they were off like 
the wind. I called to them, but they paid 
no attention to me. It was then about 
3 p.M. and nearly dark. I was thinly clad, 
but luckily I had put on my drill parka. 
] had plenty of matches, but did not relish 
the idea of trying to keep a fire going all 
night for about eighteen hours, with no axe 
and the temperature at 20 degrees below. 
Besides I was afraid that the dogs might 
slip into an overflow and get their feet 
frozen — in which event | should be with- 
out a team. There was only one thing 
for me to do, and that was to try and find 
them. So I set out to follow their trail, 
shouting alternately threats of dire pun- 
ishment and epithets of endearment. 
After I had gone about five miles I came 
to open water, and on its edge | found the 
team. The sled had collided with a cake 
of ice in an overflow when they were trying 
to get off the river, but they had all 
climbed on top of the load out of the water, 
and they seemed very glad to see me. I 
forgot all about punishment in my joy 
at finding them, for they meant food, 
shelter, and company. 

On the journey from St. Michaels to 
Fort Gibbon, my clothing was pretty light. 
I wore water boots (water muclucks) as a 
protection against overflows, and under 
them | used ordinary socks, woolen rope 
socks, and German‘socks; | had on a short 
sleeved, light woolen undershirt, with a 
blue flannel shirt. At Fort Gibbon | put 
on a heavier woolen undershirt. Wool 
clothing carries the dampness from the 
body to the outside. I know that my back 
often looked as though I had been out in a 
snowstorm on account of the sweat and 
steam from my body that congealed on the 
outside of my shirt. I also changed the 
water boots for high hair seal winter boots 
that came well above my knees. During 
the entire trip | didn’t have on a fur parka, 
and | seldom put on my drill parka, al- 
though I would tie it around my neck to 
break the wind. I wore light weight woolen 
drawers, Government issue, with West 
Point cadet riding breeches, which 
wind proof. 1 used up four 
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pairs of woolen gloves pushing on 
the handle bars, and the palms _ of 
my hands became very sore from the con- 
stant pressure. The stride I adopted was 
a sort of falling step which threw my weight 
against the bars. This would keep the 
sled moving and I was able, after a little 
practice, to keep it up almost indefinitely. 
It was not always, however, a comfortable 
method of procedure, for, when the dogs 
scented game and suddenly increased their 
gait, they would pull the sled away and | 
would fall on my hands and knees. A 
month after my trip was over, the palms 
of my hands showed plainly where the 
skin had been worn away. 

This trip was, I believe, a record trip. 
I had a load of about 200 pounds and only 
five small dogs. Without changing dogs 
I covered more than 1,000 miles in 21 
days, averaging about 50 miles a day, and 
the first 500 miles | had to make my own 
trail and pick my way on the Yukon. The 
mail schedule from Nulato to Tanana, 
which the Northern Navigation Company 
gives as 291 miles, is eleven days; this | 
made in four days, at a time when the 
mail runners claimed that the trails were 
very bad. Perhaps the most uncomfort- 
able thing I had to contend with was 
hunger. The work I was doing required 
fuel, and it seemed that I could not get 
enough to eat. My appetite was enor- 
mous. | ate great quantities of anything 
that I could get, and yet | lost 25 pounds 
in the 21 days. . 


A MAN’S LOVE FOR HIS DOGS 


The affection one forms for one’s dogs 
in this country is almost limitless. The 
day before I reached Chitna | met a 
trapper carrying five little puppies on his 
back. He had the mother dog with him 
in good condition. He had been three 
days (two of them without any food) 
making twelve miles rather than sacrifice 
these dogs, and he had frozen his feet and 
hands so badly, as a result, that I am afraid 
he was bound to lose some of his fingers and 
toes. 

I like to think that I finished my 1,000- 
mile trip in 21 days with the same five 
dogs with which I started, and that not one 
of them had even a sore foot during the 
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entire journey. In fact, before I started, 
Psyriak had cut his left hind foot, which 
made it necessary to muckluck it, but when 
I finished my journey he was in better 
condition than at first. Not once during 
the whole way did | sit on the sled; | 
pushed it for at least 500 miles, and ran 
beside it for another 300. Running be- 
came such a habit, that when I got to 
Cordova and started to go down the 
street, | found myself unconsciously run- 
ning. ,I really had to learn to walk from 
the beginning all over again. 


THE WORLD’S WORK 


I hated to part with my dogs, but as our 
country is too hot for them, I decided to 


give them away. I broke up the team 
and separated them, so that they would not 
work together again. I had several 
chances to sell them, but I could not think 
of doing so. When I boarded the boat 
at Valdez, where I left two of my dogs, my 
leader, Psyriak, tried to get up the gang- 
plank after me, but when they would not 
let him, he stood there until the boat 
pulled out, whining, as much as to say, 
“How can you desert me now?” 


WOMEN 


HI 
BUILDING A BETTER RACE 


WHAT WOMEN ARE DOING TO MAKE MOTHERHOOD MORE EFFICIENT — THE IOWA 
BABY SHOW, A PRACTICAL STEP IN EUGENICS, AT WHICH BABIES ARE JUDGED 
LIKE PRIZE-CATTLE FOR THEIR PHYSICAL EXCELLENCE — THE WAR ON 
“THE BLACK PLAGUE” — ERECTING COUNTY MATERNITY HOSPITALS 


AND CLEANING OUT SLUMS 
FOR HEALTHY CHILDREN 


CAMPAIGN 


IN A COUNTRY-WIDE 


BY 
MABEL POTTER DAGGETT 


HE American woman is the 

leader of the awakened social 

conscience in a country-wide 

crusade that *is codperating 

to build a better race. Her 
most interesting activity at present is the 
lowa baby. The state that raises corn 
best is going in now for raising its babies 
right. He is one of the prize products 
shown at the State Fair that is held 
annually in the autumn at Des Moines. 
The plan is known as the “Iowa Idea.” 
Back of it is the Mothers’ Congress, the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, and the 
women physicians of the Public Health 
Committee of the American Medical 
Association. These women have united 


in a determination to find out how the 
perfect child may be produced and culti- 
vated. And they are going at their 
problem just as other breeders do, by 


scientific observation of the best specimens 
obtainable. The Baby Health Contest, 
which has been estabJished as a depart- 
ment under the direction of the State 
Board of Agriculture, is not in any sense 
the usual baby show with public applause 
just for the prettiest dimples and the 
pinkest cheeks. It is a serious, practical 
demonstration in eugenics. It came about 
in 1911 when the Iowa State College 
wanted some one to take charge of a 
“woman’s hour” to be held in their build- 
ing at the State Fair. The women said 
they would take a week instead and would 
manage an exhibit of the state product 
in which they were most interested, 
entries to be as critically listed and judged 
and to be as stimulated to excellence as 
those others where sleek animals stand in a 
row with the ribbons floating from their 
headstalls. The unique proposition was 
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accepted and the college authorities and 
the Fair directors proceeded to make way 
for the Iowa baby. 

The new department has been placed 


under the supervision of Mrs. Mary 
Terrill Watts, of Audubon, Iowa, the 
woman who originated the idea. There 


are classes for country, town, and city 
children, open to babies from one to three 
years of age. Three hundred dollars in 
prizes are distributed, with $50 as the 
sweepstakes prizé for the best baby of all. 
It was won in 191! among forty-five babies 
by Master Charles Elmer O’Toole, of 
Des Moines, aged thirty-six months, who 
scored 963 points. But he has lost the 
championship to the baby who won first 
prize this year, Dorothy Klusmeyer, of 
Des Moines, two and one half years old, 
who led the 175 babies entered and reached 
a rating of 97% per cent. 

The examination is made by a board 
of women physicians by whom the babies 
are stripped, weighed, measured, and 
judged like thoroughbreds. The officials’ 
score card, on which the findings are 
entered, has been prepared by Dr. Mar- 
garet V. Clark, of Waterloo, la. It 
calls for information as to parentage, 
environment, and feeding, and it suggests 
imperatively that “a sick, tired, and 
fretful mother cannot do justice to her 
child.” 
points relating to physical and mental 
excellence alone, not regarding beauty, 
to make the total perfect score of 100. 
Height, weight, chest circumference, 
quality of skin and muscle, bone structure, 
size of head, formation of features, dis- 
position, energy, facial expression, and 
attention are among the characteristics 
carefully noted. They are compared 
with those of the perfect baby defined on 
the other side of the score card. To his 
specifications the attention of the mother's 
is directed. If their exhibits fail to 
“measure up,” perhaps the shortcoming 
may be corrected. For this purpose they 
are shown by actual measurement and 
demonstration just where their children 
are defective, and: are invited to-listen to 
the lectures given throughout fair week 
by women physicians on hygiene, dietetic 
care, and psychological training. These 


Then there are listed twenty. 


same educators are themselves making 
a careful study of the health con- 
test score cards, which are preserved in the 
files of the American Medical Association. 
From them it is planned to compile in- 
formation of permanent scientific value, 
to be reduced to rule and regulation for 
raising babies everywhere. It is hoped 
in time to be able to give all parents 
definite knowledge of how to bear and 
rear healthy children. And when the 
present haphazard methods in this re- 
spect have been superseded, it is expected 
that social ostracism will be meted out 
to fathers and mothers who bring into 
the world any other kind. 

These health contests are soon to be 
extended. Missouri was the second state 
to adopt the plan at the State Fair in St. 
Louis in September, 1912. But this 
intensive study of the baby is only one 
phase of a campaign to improve the 
race, that national organizations repre- 
senting more than a million women have 
under way throughout the United States. 
The General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
through its Health Department, is raising 
half a million dollars a year to be devoted 
to the eradication of tuberculosis, and in 
seven states has aroused the voters to 
enact laws like that secured in Kentucky 
last year for the abolition of the common 
drinking cup, a most pernicious carrier 
of the disease. The Mothers’ Congress 
has secured the appointment by the mayor 
of Philadelphia of a child welfare com- 
mission to consider ways and means to 
conserve child life; and the mayors of 
every city have received an urgent appeal 
to appoint similar commissions. Pennsyl- 
vania is to hold a state conference on the 
subject at Harrisburg on January 13, 
1913. The mothers are also asking that 
every February 17th be set aside through- 
out the United States as Child Welfare 
Day; and the governors of three states 
— |llinois, New Mexico, and Vermont — 
have already complied. 


TO ERADICATE “THE BLACK PLAGUE” 


This work, that was begun to make the 
people well, is assuming ramifications 
that are leading deep into economic 
problems. But the promoters are not 
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turning back. Setting out to check the 
great white plague, they have come upon 
the greater black plague. The women 
are appalled to discover that this is the 
cause of much of the blindness, paralysis, 
idiocy, insanity, and other troubles that 
they have for all the generations been led 
to believe were a “visitation of Provi- 
dence.” Directed largely by the women 
physicians, the leading women’s organiza- 
tions are now uniting in an effort to break 
what has been termed “the conspiracy of 
silence” that has been maintained through 
the centuries in regard to the social 
diseases. The Health Department of the 
General Federation, under the direction 
of Mrs. S. S. Crockett, of Nashville, Tenn., 
at the biennial convention in San Fran- 
cisco in July, reported “social hygiene” 
work under way in twenty-five states. 
As rapidly as public opinion can be edu- 
cated, the demand is being formulated for 
a law that shall require, with the marriage 
certificate, a health certificate as a clean 
bill of health for those about to marry. 
In Connecticut, Washington, Utah, Michi- 
gan, and Colorado, laws to this effect have 
been obtained. Women in Texas and 
Kansas are moving to secure this legisla- 
tion. In New York the Legislative 
League, under the presidency of Mrs. 
Helen Bent, has been tireless in presenting 
the bill to this effect which the legislature 
at its last session for the second time 
refused to pass. 

These and other measures are being 
actively undertaken to prevent the trans- 
mission of disease to that wonderful new 
baby that is contemplated by the lowa 
plan. But it has been decided that the 
best way to make sure that the sins of 
the fathers are not visited upon the chil- 
dren is to see that the fathers do not com- 
mit the sins. All the hygiene and all the 
dietetics in the world will not, alone, 
build the better race that has been visioned. 
When the scientists shall have contributed 
of all their knowledge, the task will really 
await at the foundation, which is the 
perfect parent. 

He is now being prepared. The genera- 
tion that is growing up, the mothers of 
to-day have agreed, shall be given the 
knowledge of the laws of life before in 


ignorance they break them. There is a 
difference of opinion as to whether this 
teaching shall be given in the home or 
in the school. The Chicago Woman’s 
Club, the Kansas City Woman’s Club, 
the Woman’s Department Club of In- 
dianapolis, and many others are making 
a special study of the subject of sexology, 
that they may know how to present it 
to their children. This study throughout 
the United States is being directed by the 
women physicians of the American Medical 
Association, whom Dr. Rosalie Slaughter 
Morton, of New York, has organized in 
forty-five state centres. In this mission- 
ary movement of which they are a part, 
they have during the last two years given 
free of charge, largely to the women’s 
organizations, more than five thousand 
lectures. But there are many places 
where the information is presented di- 
rectly to the young people. Sex hygiene 
is taught in 138 schools and colleges 
throughout the country. The state of 
Washington has made this teaching manda- 
tory for colleges and normal schools and 
is now preparing to introduce it into the 
public schools. It is already taught in 
Colorado, Georgia, California, and Texas. 
In New York, Chicago, and Newark, the 
subject is presented in the high schools. 


LAWS TO PROTECT MOTHERHOOD 


The motherhood of the future is also 
being planned for. The National Con- 
sumers’ League is covering this field. 
That lowa score card says that a sick or 
tired mother cannot do justice to her 
child. So state laws are being enacted 
to prevent the overwork in industry that 
wears women out even before they reach 
motherhood. To establish the validity 
of this physiological fact, the league for 
which Mr. Louis Brandeis, of Boston, 
volunteered his services, argued the ques- 
tion in 1908 before the United States 
Supreme Court. The case was that of 
one Mr. Curt Miller, of Oregon, a laundry- 
man charged with employing a Mrs. S. 
Gotcher more than the ten hours a day 
which a law in Oregon set as the limit of 
a day’s work for women. Convicted of 
the charge, Mr. Miller appealed his case 
to the highest court on the ground that the 
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Oregon law was unconstitutional because 
it interfered with an individual’s freedom 
of contract as guaranteed by the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States. In other words, 
Mrs. S. Gotcher, being an adult human 
being with the power of choice, he said, 
had a natural right to hire out for as many 
hours as she liked without the law’s 
interference. 

Had she? Not if “the public health, 
safety, and welfare are thereby menaced.” 
To prove that they are, Miss Josephine 
Goldmark, a secretary of the Consumers’ 
League, with ten assistant readers, for 
eight months ransacked the libraries for 
the medical literature of this country and 
Europe. The information thus secured, 
and presented by Mr. Brandeis, said, in 
effect, that the most eminent scientists 
have discovered that fatigue produces a 
definite toxin or poison in the blood; that 
pelvic disease and sterility in women often 
result from overwork; and that exhausted 
mothers at the best produce but feeble 
offspring; that the infant death rate is 
most abnormally high in towns like Fall 
River and Lowell, Mass., and Biddeford, 
Me., where the largest proportion of women 
work long hours in factories. 

Considering this evidence, the United 

States Supreme Court announced its 
decision that the states have the con- 
stitutional right to protect the health 
and welfare of working women by limiting 
their hours of labor. 
. Mrs. Gotcher, therefore, might not 
work in Mr. Curt Miller’s laundry in 
Portland, Ore., for more than ten hours a 
day. She had been working fourteen. 
Was she downcast at this abridgment of 
her “right to contract” as guaranteed 
by the Constitution of the United States? 
She was not. As a matter of fact Mrs. 
Gotcher had never had so much “right 
to contract” that she had ever been able 
to get it into action. Her power of choice 
was limited to accepting just about any 
terms that her employer might offer, both 
in respect to wages and hours of work, 
because she belonged to no labor union 
that could make better terms for her. 

With Mrs. Gotcher are some six million 
women in industry who welcome the 


shorter working day. The Consumers’ 
League now has a national committee 
devoted to hastening its dawning in every 
state. Since the decision in the Oregon 
case, twenty-five states have passed this 
legislation in behalf of the woman who 
works, Missouri and Utah even making 
the new working day nine instead of ten 
hours, and California and Washington 
scaling it down to eight hours. 


RURAL MATERNITY HOSPITALS 


Motherhood is at last a matter of public 
concern. If it is, can the United States 
afford to let nearly 13,000 women die 
annually from diseases incident to child 
birth when a very large percentage of those 
deaths are preventable and remediable 
through proper care? Dr. E. E. Munger, 
of Spencer, Ia., proposes the “county 
hospital plan” as a means of reducing 
the number of deaths from this cause. 
The State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and the Mothers’ Congress in Iowa in 
1909 secured a state law providing for 
these hospitals in each county, and New 
York state in 1912 enacted similar legis- 
lation. The law empowers the counties 
by local taxation to raise the money for 
erecting their own hospitals. In lowa, 
Jefferson and Washington counties al- 
ready have built and equipped such 
hospitals, and dedicated them last spring. 
They provide not only for maternity 
cases but for all the illness to which the 
community is subject. The aim is to 
bring within the reach of the average home 
in rural districts and villages the best 
treatment that medical science affords 
in large cities. The charge is based on 
the cost of service without the added 
profit on the investment that a private 
institution exacts. The promoters plan 
that the public hospital system shall be- 
come as recognized and established a 
utility as the public school system. 

The feeling is growing that these 
mothers, whom the State is making ready 
to take such excellent care of, should be 
trained for the distinctive work that is to 
be theirs. Once the art of home making 
was passed on down through the genera- 
tions from mother to daughter. But 
since so many girls now go directly from 
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the school room into industry, they no 
longer have the opportunity to learn home 
making at home. So the school must 
teach it. The elementary. lessons in 
sewing and cooking that were introduced 
into the schools in the nineteenth century 
have gradually expanded to courses in 
domestic science. Now mothercraft and 
housewifery are being definitely taught. 
In Seattle, an advisory committee of 
seven women, codperating with the super- 
intendent, has secured a suite of rooms 
in which the girls of the public schools are 
instructed in the duties of home making 
and in the care of the sick. In Chicago, 
during the last year “little mothers 
classes’ have been established in thirty- 
one of the public schools. A thousand 
girls between the ages of twelve and 
fifteen are being instructed in the care of 
babies. Everything from the hygiene 
of the nursery to the making of baby 
clothes and the learning of lullabies is 
included in the course. Philadelphia has 
established a similar addition to its public 
school curriculum, with a real live baby 
provided for the model in each class when 
the girls are taught to bathe it and dress 
it and feed it. Los Angeles is erecting a 
$50,000 school building to be devoted to 
domestic science. 


CLEANING UP INDIANA’S SLUMS 


Domestic science is teaching the girls 
of the public schools cleanliness and the 
best way to wash and scrub and how to 
take care of the plumbing and what labor 
saving appliances to use to lessen the 
drudgery of housework. But there are 
public school pupils receiving this in- 
struction who must go home to apply it in 
houses that haven’t so much in the way 
of a household convenience as a water 
faucet or a kitchen drain! 

In the hospitals that are building 
through the country, tuberculosis patients, 
cured by a long and costly course of treat- 
ment at public expense, are discharged 
with warnings always to sleep with the 
windows open and to take plenty of baths. 
Many of them go home to houses that 
haven’t any bedroom windows to open 
nor the water in which to take so much as 
a sponge bath. And when the work the 
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hospital did is undone, they join. the 
250,000 who are dying annually in the 
United States from tuberculosis. 

A woman has awakened a state to this 
economic waste. She is Mrs. Albion 
Fellows Bacon, of Evansville, who has 
written Indiana’s first law for housing 
reform. Now she has enlisted the aid of 
the State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
With the slogan, “The Homes of In- 
diana,” they are going to demand from 
the next legislature more legislative aid 
in that housing reform which combats 
disease by cutting windows in dark rooms 
and by compelling landlords to provide 
the decencies of living even for the poor 
who can’t pay high prices for such privi- 
leges. 

She is small and sweet, that sort of a 
woman you may think of as sitting at 
home and rocking her babies to sleep. 
And this she did. But in the intervals 
and after she had them to sleep, the twins 
and two more, she did this other service 
for her state. 

In her home town of Evansville, where 
her husband is a merchant, Mrs. Bacon 
began her interest in other people’s houses 
as a Friendly Visitor and as the organizer 
of the Flower Mission. And she made 
little visits to carry glad blossoms to the 
homes of the poor and to tell them they 
ought to wash their children’s faces. But 
she hadn’t made many visits before she 
discovered’ that it wasn’t roses and 
mignonette that were needed so much 
as sewers and sinks and a few other inci- 
dentals that are fundamental before one 
may begin to garnish life with decorations. 
She had heard philanthropy dwell much 
on the persistent filthiness of the poor. 
But one day she came back from the 
“Cotton Mill Block,” where they had 
typhoid and tuberculosis always with 
them, to exclaim passionately, “How 
can they wash without water or dry with- 
out drains?” To a prominent charity 
worker she went with the question, “Why 
is it the landlords don’t put in hydrants 
down there?” And the charity worker 
answered wearily, “Because they don’t 
have to. There is no law to require it, 
and the hovels in their present ramshackle 
condition bring a good rent anyhow.” 


























“Il knew then,” Mrs. Bacon says, 


“that there would have to be a law. But 
| didn’t dream that I would have to get 
it. I just thought somebody ought to do 
it. But after awhile it got so that a 
procession of white faced, wailing babies 
from the tenements began to appear in 
the dead of night waving their little arms 
and crying, ‘Sleep no more ’till we are 
cared for.’ When you get to ‘seein’ 


‘ things at night’ you are ready for work.” 


So she sent out a list of questions that 
brought in information about housing 
conditions from every charity organiza- 
tion secretary in the state. In many 
cities and villages she conducted a personal 
investigation, searching out the “sorry 
places,” going up and down rickety stair- 
ways, through sodden, slimy yards, pick- 
ing her way over ash heaps and refuse 
and past loathsome outbuildings, and 
looking at tenement tragedy face to face. 
Then she told Indiana what she had 
found out. And everybody was so sur- 
prised to learn that their state had slums. 
They thought only New York and Chicago 
had them and that these districts in “our 
town’”’ were just old houses where poor 
folks lived. No, Mrs. Bacon said, these 
were slums with all the slime on. They 
were the reason, she pointed out, why so 
many babies die in their second summer. 
And it was much worse about the babies 
who didn’t die but who grew up there to be 
probable consumptives and possible crimi- 
nals. Moreover, she emphasized, the child 
from the slums sits side by side with your 
child and my child in the public schools. 

She was persistent. She lectured about 
these things and wrote about them for 
the newspapers, and she addressed bar 
associations and chambers of commerce 
and many civic bodies and even preached 
in the pulpits of the churches, calling 
on the church members if they were really 
following Christ to come out into the 
alleys and over the flats and down by the 
railroad tracks. Having aroused public 
sentiment, she went up to the legislature 
with -her law in her hand bag. She was 
allowed the unusual privilege of opening 
the senate with prayer. Then she faced 
the law makers of Indiana to tell them 
what she wanted. 
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“No one but the Lord,” she says, “ will 
ever know the horrible feeling of fear and 
loneliness that came over me. For | 
am not a fighter. I am not brave. | 
hated to be away from my husband and 
my children. But for other homes and 
other children I knew I had to.” 

She told the listening senate the annals 
of the poor just as she had seen them. 
She had photographs of typical insanitary 
districts mounted as posters which were 
strung on a wire across the state house 
like a wash on a line. She showed the 
statesmen Taylorville, a suburb of Terre 
Haute, with 615 people living on the 
“dumps.” She showed them other towns 
with people living along alleys where the 
windows opened close to garbage barrels 
and cesspools, people living a score in two 
rooms, people in tenements of twenty 
families with their sole water supply a 
public fountain two squares away. She 
showed then Indianapolis’s foreign district, 
in which more than one half the yards 
have no sewerage and more than 50 per 
cent. of the dwellings no water, and in 
which the mothers, to put off washing 
as long as possible, “sew up” the children 
to eat, sleep, play, and go to school in 
the same clothes all winter. She showed 
them the home of an American working- 
man where a mother brought all her water 
in a pail from a hydrant two squares down 
the street and up two flights of stairs to 
a wooden washtub in the kitchen to give 
six children their regular Saturday night 
bath. And she showed them tenements 
where the tenants, refusing to carry down 
the water that they had carried up, pour 
out of the windows and over the banisters 
all suds, dishwater, and slops to soak into 
the yards beneath. ‘This lack of con- 
veniences leads to disease. The use of 
such conveniences as exist by many 
families in common, crowded together 
without privacy, leads to immorality. 
Girls in these homes, unprotected alike 
from dirt and vice, go upon the street. 
Men go out to the saloons. 

“Gentlemen,” Mrs. Bacon urged, “the 
slums can’t be painted as black as the sin 
and death that stalk there. The poor 
don’t have a chance to be clean. How can 
they be good!” 
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Association and also a director of the 


The legislature of Indiana passed her 
tenement law. It requires that there be 
one window in a tenement room, that no 
room be less than seventy square feet in 
area, that every apartment shall contain 
400 cubic feet of air space for every adult 
and 200 cubic feet for every child less than 
twelve years old, and that every apart- 
ment shall have proper drainage, a sink, 
and running water. But because the 
landlords exerted their “influence,” this 
law was amended to apply only to certain 
cities of Indiana. Mrs. Bacon wants it 
for every town and village. The women’s 
clubs of the state have organized a housing 
committee to help her. Both men and 
women in Indiana have formed also a 
State Housing Association, and surveys 
are being made of’ forty cities for con- 
vincing evidence with which Mrs. Bacon 
will go to the legislature again this year. 


She is the secretary of the Indiana Housing ~ 


National Housing Association that is 
organized and at work for this reform in 
eighteen other states. 

So the better race is being builded. 
Some day all these lines of effort shall 
converge in the result toward which they 
are urging — human happiness. And a 
new people, who shall be born right in 
homes that have been made right of 
fathers and mothers who have been edu- 
cated right, shall be fashioned once more 
in that image of God from which the 
generations have so far departed. There 
are those who claim that women have 
lacked creative ability in the domains of 
music and art and literature. Hush! 
Beethoven and Michael Angelo and 
Shakespeare and the others did what they 
could. The American woman is now 
engaged in the transcendent creative task. 
And the world awaits her work. 


DANGERS OF OUR GROWING DEBT 


THE MENACE TO POSTERITY IN OUR RECKLESS ISSUES OF LONG-TERM BONDS 
FOR CURRENT BETTERMENTS — FARMING OUT THE RIGHT TO TAX TO 
PRIVATE CORPORATIONS — AN ANALYSIS AND A WARNING 


BY 


CHARLES WHITING BAKER 


(EDITOR OF “ENGINEERING NEWS’’) 


HERE are many streets in 

New York City on which the 

traffic is so great that the best 

asphalt pavements wear out 

and must be renewed oftener 

than every ten years. On some of these 

streets the asphalt has already been relaid 

three times. And every time the money 

to do it has been provided by an issue of 

city bonds which will run fifty years before 

maturity. More absurd yet, New York 

has even issued bonds to pay for the fire- 

works burned to celebrate the opening 

of a new bridge, and other bonds to pay 

for the music furnished on its amusement 
piers. 

These are merely the grotesque freaks 

of a practice that has taken a deep hold 


upon American habits of thought and 
that lies at the roots of much of the high 
cost of living. We-are becoming a nation 
of careless borrowers who lightly pass on to 
posterity the burdens of our legitimate 
expenditures and even of our extrava- 
gances. 

The trouble with our public finance is 
that we are rolling up huge burdens of 
city debts and state debts to pay for 
pleasant ways of living and to invest in 
doubtful enterprises. We must pay in- 
terest on these debts year by year, and the 
taxpayers of a later day must pay the 
principal. Why should we unload upon 
another generation the burden of paying 
for our own extravagance and our own 
gullibility? 
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New York State borrows a hundred 
million dollars to build good roads; 
Pennsylvania will borrow fifty millions. 
Ohio has amended her constitution to 
permit a like expenditure. And most of 
these roads will be worn out and require 
rebuilding long before the bonds issued to 
pay for them fall due. Good roads are 
desirable, but those who build them and 
receive their benefit should pay for them. 

Raising money for public works by the 
issue of long term bonds was originally 
justified by saying that, as the works 
would outlast one generation, it was fair 
that part of their cost should be passed 
on to those who are to come after. But 
nowadays that distinction is well-nigh 
forgotten. Cities and states raise money 
on long term bonds for all their works, 
temporary and permanent alike. 

But it is not only states and cities 
which are fastening burdens of public 
debt on a generation yet unborn. Cor- 
porations rendering public service are 
doing the same thing on even a larger 
scale. The residents of a city who pay 
street-car fares are paying the interest 
on the bonds issued to build the road, 
whether owned by the city or by a cor- 
poration. And the debt of public ser- 
vice corporations is rolling up like a huge 
snowball. 

Nor is the United States the only sinner 
with respect to public debt. In some 
respects Great Britain, from whose ex- 
ample our economic and financial system 
is patterned, is even worse. 

The capitalization per mile of the English 
railroad system is far higher than any other 
system in the world. This is due partly 
to the great cost of right of way and to the 
substantial character of the construction. 
But it is due also to the financial policy 
by which the cost of all improvements 
upon British railroads is added to the 
capital and not paid for out of surplus 
earnings. Thus the capitalization is con- 
tinually swelling, and, equally, the sum 
upon which the rates for travel and freight 
must pay interest. 


ENGLAND'S WISE NEIGHBORS 


Consider the financial methods of the 
German and French railroad authorities. 





They are steadily liquidating their capital 
obligations with the purpose of ultimately 
paying off all the debt that was incurred 
in the construction of the roads. Ob- 
viously, when this purpose is achieved, 
rates may be greatly lowered — to a point 
just sufficient to pay merely the operating 
expenses and the cost of current improve- 
ments. Already the German railroad 
system yields annually an enormous 
revenue above all charges. And it is 
easy to demonstrate that Germany and 
France will have a tremendous advantage 
over Great Britain in the race of inter- 
national competition a few years hence, 
When their railroad debt is paid off. 

In America we are following Eng- 
land’s footsteps. We are paying interest 
to-day on moneys expended more than 
half a century ago to surveyors who 
marked out the line, to lawyers who 
lobbied charters through legislatures, to 
promoters who bought votes in aid of 
local subsidies to the line, to unsuccessful 
experimenters with machines for digging 
dirt or blasting rock. 

The same evils appear in the trust- 
made monopolies as appear in such natural 
monopolies as railroads and gas plants. 
The strongest influence in bringing about 
the formation of trusts has been the 
swelling of capitalization because of the 
power gained through monopoly to compel 
the public to pay interest on an excessive 
volume of capital. This movement is 
still in progress. In more and more in- 
dustries, competition is being limited and 
controlled, and large issues of stocks and 
bonds are being poured forth upon which 
interest must be paid by the public. 


HOW PUBLIC DEBT RAISES LIVING COSTS 


Here, again, the practical result is to 
give private corporations the power to tax. 
The effect upon the taxpayer is the same, 
whether he has to take an extra ten dollars 
from his year’s income to pay his share 
of interest on Government bonds or 
state bonds or municipal bonds; whether 
he pays the ten dollars in extra railroad 
charges because of excessive railroad 
capitalization; or, finally, whether he pays 
the ten dollars in excessive prices for steel 
or tobacco or hardware or food because. 
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the trust which controls his supply of one 
or another of these products seeks to make 
selling prices which will enable it to pay 
interest and dividends on excessive capital- 
ization. 

In the last analysis the ultimate effect 
of all this public and quasi-public debt 
is an increase in the cost of living. This 
means not only an increase in the house- 
hold expenses of every family and in the 
rent paid by every tenant, but it means 
also an increase in the cost of carrying 
on commerce and manufactures and every 
other form of industry. In the com- 
petition of international trade the handi- 
cap of public debt will certainly be felt. 

Of course, mere size of debt is no cause 
for alarm. Cities must have great and ex- 
pensive public works, for the construction 
of which money must be borrowed. But, 
like the manufacturer who must have a 
new labor-saving machine at any cost, 
they ought to pay for them from the first 
profits and not let them grow obsolete 
before the debt is paid. 

For nearly a century the civilized world 
has been passing through a period of 
economic and _ industrial — revolution. 
Changes have been wrought in this period 
greater than the changes of a thousand 
years before. It is unlikely that the end of 
these changes has come. It is conceivable 
that the centripetal tendency which has 
concentrated population in cities may be 
succeeded by centrifugal forces which 
will scatter it. New inventions, altered 
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methods of commerce and production, the 
exhaustion of certain natural resources, 
profound alterations in our system of 
government —all may bring about an 
economic revolution as great as that of the 
nineteenth century. 

Under these conditions it is as unwise 
for us to pass down a vast burden of debt 
to the generations which are to follow us 
as it would have been for the cathedral 
builders of the Middle Ages to have left 
the cost of those great structures to be a 
perpetual burden upon the generations 
who followed them. 

The public will not indefinitely endure 
this burden of interest-paying on dead 
capital. It is all well enough to say that 
a workman who uses tools should be willing 
to pay for their rental. He may be willing 
to do that, but it does not follow that he 
is willing to pay rent for the tools that his 
grandfather wore out. If the public 
realized that it is to-day being made to 
pay interest on the money which a street 
railway baron stole before those now in 
active life were born, and interest on gas 
pipes that were long ago dug up and 
sent to the scrap heap, and that under 
our present vicious financial system these 
crimes and blunders of dead men must 
forever continue a burden on labor and 
commerce and life itself —if the public 
realized this, how long would the capi- 
talistic system endure and how quickly 
would the public rush to socialism with 
its threat to wipe it out? 


THE MARCH OF THE CITIES 


A CITY THAT DECLARED A DIVIDEND 


HE modern conception of city 
government, as a_ business 
proposition rather than as 
“politics,” is strikingly ex- 
emplified by the recent action 
of the mayor and common council of 
Fargo, N. D., in declaring a dividend of 
63 per cent. to be distributed among the 
tax payers on March 1, 1913. 
In spite of painstaking care in the 


preparation of city budgets (a practice 
which is increasing among municipalities 
everywhere), it frequently happens that 
more money is collected from the tax- 
payers than cities actually require for the 
economic administration of public affairs. 
Many other cities have had an unexpended 
surplus in the city treasury, but in return- 
ing this surplus to those who contributed 
it, Fargo’s action is unique. 
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The idea originated with Mayor Wil- 
liam D. Sweet. Mayor Sweet is a harness 
dealer, and when he took office he saw no 
reason why the same business principles 
which he applied in his harness shop should 
not prevail] in the management of the 
city’s affairs. Fargo, although the capital 
of North Dakota and its largest muni- 
cipality, is a city of less than 14,000 
population, and its municipal needs, even 
when a considerable amount of public 
improvement work is done, are not large. 
In the last year, six miles of streets have 
been paved, the police department has 
been increased from twelve men to four- 
teen—and other public improvements have 
kept pace with these. Nevertheless, the 
city found itself, in September, 1912, with 
a $12,000 surplus in the contingent fund, 
which is the fund to which the surpluses ree 
maining after the various city departments 
have been provided for are transferred. 

A large part of this sum resulted from 
the adoption, under Mayor Sweet’s ad- 
ministration, of a plan of taxation de- 
signed to be more equitable than previous 
practice had been. Public service cor- 
porations were assessed at the actual 
value of their property for the first time, 
and were taxed at the same rate as that 
paid by individual property owners. 
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Heavy license fees were imposed upon 
traveling peddlers, who had previously 
occupied the streets of Fargo with their 
stands without paying the city an adequate 
compensation. Various circuses and out- 
door shows, that had formerly been 
allowed to operate in Fargo at a small 
expense, found, in 1912, that they were 
required to pay to the city fees that were 
somewhat proportionate to the amounts 
they took from the citizens. 

Mayor Sweet took the ground that the 
income from such sources and the sur- 
pluses remaining above the estimated cost 
of improvements were profits arising from 
the business operations of the city, and as 
such should be distributed as a dividend 
among the tax payers, who are the real 
stockholders in the municipal corporation. 
In his annual message he suggested this 
project to the common council and, al- 
though the plan was at first opposed be- 
cause of its novelty, the people of Fargo 
quickly recognized its merit and the 
council approved it. Accordingly, $2,000 
of the $12,000 surplus is to be kept as the 
nucleus of the contingent fund and the 
other $10,000, amounting to 6% per cent. 
on the entire tax levy of the city, is to be 
returned to the tax payers or credited to 
them against their 1913 taxes. 


FORWARD TO THE LAND 


THE ARISTOCRACY OF FARMING 


NE of the most serious dis- 

advantages about farming is 

the reputation of being a 

narrowing, undignified, and 

unsophisticated occupation 

— a reputation that has clung to it even 

in its renaissance asa business and a science. 

A correspondent from Arkansas, Mr. Har- 

lan Bennett, has made a careful and detailed 

study of the interesting conditions in the 

Ozark section of that state, which again 

emphasizes the fact that farming is becom- 

ing a business which needs brains and cap- 

ital for success. The end of the clodhopper 
is begun. Mr. Bennett’s studiés show: 


That a man to take up farming must be 
supplied with capital — within reasonable 
limits the more the better — and equipped 
with experience, theoretical knowledge, 
and an unquenchable enthusiasm and 
energy. 

That success on a farm can be expected 
only as a gradual result and can rarely if 
ever be both immediate and permanent. 

That on the average the one man-forty 
acre farm is a more complex business and 
a more ambitious enterprise than the 
majority of one man commercial, mercan- 
tile, and manufacturing industries. 

That successful farming returns more per 
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dollar invested than any other legitimate 
occupation— when there are included 
the saving in the expenses of the home and 
the living of the family, which are, of 
course, integral parts of the farm enterprise. 

According to Mr. Bennett, there are in 
the Ozark section of Arkansas alone about 
thirteen million acres of land adapted to 
fruit raising of which less than half a 
million acres are as yet devoted to com- 
mercial fruit growing. And he adds, what 
is more interesting still, that there are in 
that country hundreds of men who have 
come to the land and had good fortune 
upon it. Of some of these whose places 
he has visited and whose stories he has 
heard, he says: 

“Ten years ago Mr. G. T. Lincoln, of 
Benton County, Ark., at sixty-three years 
of age was a traveling salesman for a cloth- 
ing house. He had a salary of $3,000 a 
year, but he could see nothing in the future 
save a life on the road —if he should stay in 
that business. Six years before, he had 
purchased 80 acres of land and had set 
out 18 acres of this in apples, which were 
now just beginning to bear. Tired of the 
road, in uncertain health, and anxious to 
spend more of his time with his family, 
he went back to the land. 

“Last year, he refused $40,000 for the 
land for which he paid $3,500 in install- 
ments. Moreover, during his ten years of 
farming he has bought several other 
places, and has spent liberally on his 
living expenses, for he is a man who 
believes in comfort. This has all come 
from his original investment. Since the 
18 acres began bearing he has never made 
less than: $40 an acre in any year and for 
three years in succession he cleared $118 
an acre. 

“But you see, Captain Lincoln, you had 
capital to start on,’ I objected. He must 
have guessed my thoughts, for he replied: 
‘And so would any young man need it. 
Not so much as | had, perhaps, for I was an 
old man when | started in. But farming 
is like any other business: you must have 
capital to start on. Our young man 
would need enough to make the first 
payment on his land and for a team and 
implements. If he didn’t have much 


money, the first year would be rather hard 
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on him, but his crops would give him a 
living and would take care of the future 
payments.’ 

“A few miles beyond, I found Mr. G. W, 
Gipple and a farm that was more than a 
farm — it was a real industrial community 
of the most approved style. Besides 
several hundred acres of rich farm land, | 
saw an apple evaporating plant, a box 
factory, a big repair shop, and a vinegar 
and cider factory run in connection with 
the evaporator —all these besides an 
unusual number of modern barns, poultry 
sheds, and pig stys, a big 10-ton motor 
truck, which during the harvest season 
runs 24 hours in the day and does the work 
of 18 teams, half a dozen tenement houses, 
and seven gasolene engines that furnish 
power for the miniature factories. The 
family has a touring car. 

“Five of the children have graduated 
from the state university. Mr. Gipple re- 
fused to place a valuation on his place, for 
people would laugh at him and he would 
not sell anyhow at any price. But he 
did tell me that the buildings on his place 
had cost him more than $30,000. It is 
my own opinion, and that of his neighbors 
as well, based on market values, that the 
farm could be sold for $125,000. Then, 
too, the owner is a director in a bank whose 
stock is selling high above par. And it all 
came from an investment of $900! 

“Back in the panic years of 1893-094 
Mr. Gipple, then in the retail lumber 
business in a little town in Illinois, but not 
selling enough stock to make a cracker- 
box, went to Arkansas to visit his father-in- 
law who had gone down the year before to 
escape the severe winters of the northern 
state. It did not take much persuasion on 
the part of his wife and her relatives to 


“induce him to sell out his lumber business 


and buy 60 acres of sassafras with an old 
apple orchard hidden init, which with 
buildings cost him $1,400. He gave his 
note for $500, sharpened his axe and 
‘waded in on that sassafras.’ The old 
orchard has proved profitable and has been 
increased by many newly planted acres. 
During the last six years his bearing trees 
have netted him $200 an acre and for the 
two years previous to this he netted $600 
an acre from part of his land. Why should 
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he sell at any price? As he says, ‘I have 
a fine farm, | am making a good living, my 
family is happy and so am [. In fact, I 
am really satisfied. And while I have my 
responsibilities, | do not believe that | 
could have so much freedom anywhere 
else as I have on the farm.’ 

“1 could continue these experiences. for 
page after page, for I found such men as 
these from one end of the Ozark Uplift to 
the other. The great majority started with 
small capital, and many of them tackled 
the proposition barehanded. Of course, 
those with capital had an advantage, for 
they were able to start operations on a large 
scale much sooner. The difference is much 
like that between a fast freight and a pas- 
senger train: it takes the freight longer to 
get started, but once under way it will go 
just about as fast as the other. It is largely 
a question of momentum, and capital is the 
momentum of business. 

“I found also not a few of the pas- 
senger train type, men with larger capital 
who have gained amazing returns from 
their investments, usually through corpor- 
ations, Of the latter, the largest is 
under the management of Mr. Bert 
Johnson, but owned by three separate 
companies. While all of the orchard 
at Horatio was set out at one time, that 
at Highland was planted in instalments 
and, of the 2,900 acres now set out, only 
1,510 acres were bearing in 1912. 

“Manager Johnson is a most interesting 
man. For eleven years he was in the com- 
mission business in Kansas City. Failing 
health caused him to sell out and go to 
Arkansas, where in 1904 he started the 
Highland Orchard by setting out goo acres 
in Elberta peaches. In selecting his land 
he was very careful to see that it had ex- 


cellent air-drainage — one of the most im- - 


portant requirements in an Ozark orchard, 
for it protects the trees from early frosts. 
His care in this respect has paid him well, 
for though the average orchardist has a 
crop seven years out of ten, Mr. Johnson 
has never experienced a failure. The go- 
acre tract began bearing in 1907 and in the 
five years ending with 1911 it brought a 
total of $517 net an acre—a_ yearly 
average of $103.40 an acre on land for which 
he paid $12.50! 
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“There are thousands of acres of land 
in this Ozark country such as these men 
have prospered upon which can be pur- 
chased at from $12 to $40 an acre, most of 
it at the lower figure. Of this the pur- 
chaser need pay only one fourth ‘down,’ 
the great majority making their other pay- 
ments out of the profits from their crops. 
In other words, this land will cost the 
settler from $3 to $10 an acre in cash. In 
the second item, a wagon and team is by 
far the largest sub-item. The climate 
is such that he needs fewer and less ex- 
pensive buildings than farther north. 
They are less expensive not only because 
they are constructed with less lumber but 
also because this lumber can be purchased 
much more cheaply from the many saw- 
mills in the section. Garden truck is grown 
ten months out of twelve and nearly every 
new man puts in a few acres of strawberries, 
the returns from which afford him in the 
early spring sufficient cash for the ensuing 
months. Of course his poultry, etc., do 


* much to lessen table expenses. 


“The question arises: If this be such 
good land, why is it so cheap? Well, for 
Arkansas it isnot cheap. According to the 
last census, the value of farm land in 
Arkansas more than doubled between 
1900 and 1910, though at present it is 
only $14.13 an acre. But this is on the 
basis, not of actual, but of market values, 
which are no higher, first, because the real 
development of the state began only within 
the last few years, and second, because 
there are to-day less than half as many 
people in the entire state of Arkansas as 
are to be found in the city of New York.” 

This does not mean that Arkansas is 
necessarily a better place to farm than 
many others. It means only that here is 
another state, beside the many more often 
written about, that has more land than 
people — that needs developing and that 
will handsomely pay for the right kind of 
developing. It is a country poor in 
many things that a thick population brings 
and rich in natural resources. But in 
spite of this a man may fail in Arkansas 
as he can anywhere else. The markets 
and the weather may disappoint him. It 
is aN opportunity, not a certainty, and an 
opportunity for a farmer of the new era. 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ABOUT FARM LANDS 


56.— Q. I wish an apple and peach farm in 
the East that will prove a good, paying invest- 
ment. Will you suggest a few possible locali- 
ties? 

A. The hillsides of the Berkshires in Mas- 
sachusetts and Connecticut: Ontario, Wayne, 
Orleans, and Niagara counties and the Hudson 
River Valley in New York; the upland limestone 
regions of Pennsylvania and New Jersey; the 
Green Ridge section of Maryland; the foothills 
of the Appalachians in Virginia and North 
Carolina; Morgan, Mineral and Hampshire 
counties in West Virginia; and northern 
Georgia. But you must remember that the 
paying ability of a farm will depend as much 
upon the care and management it receives as 
upon its location. 

57-— Q. Iama young married man and my 
failing eyesight forces me to give up a good 
position. I have $2,700 and have been advised 
to take up farming as an occupation. Although 
I have no farming knowledge or experience, I am 
told that by buying a farm of some 25 acres in 
southern New Jersey for $3,000 and paying 
half cash I could get started and make a nice 
living. Do you think by extensive reading and 
by hiring an experienced man for a year or two 
I could learn enough to make such a place pay? 

A. There is danger that your advisor is 
more optimistic than practical. Assuming 
that your eyes permitted a course of ‘‘extensive 
reading” you could hardly at the same time 
practice intensive farming, and no amount of 
reading by itself ever made a farmer. A hired 
man that could teach you farming in a year 
would be worth more than you could afford to 
pay; and it is doubtful whether a 25-acre Jersey 
farm would economically warrant more than 
one man’s labor. 

In spite of all this you might succeed, 
but no careful man would accept the responsi- 
bility of advising you to buy a farm outright 
now. A safer plan would be to work on a good 
farm for whatever you could get for a year or 
two, and so gain, without much expense, essen- 
tial practical knowledge and the right point of 
view. Or if you could devise some other means 
of earning a small salary, you might rent an 
acre or two where you could live and gradually 
learn the chicken, small fruit, or vegetable 
business. Of course, in either case the more 
sound agricultural books and magazines you 
could read in addition, the better. 

58.— Q. What is the average cost of farm 
land in Fluvanna County, Va., and is it 
adapted to apple growing? 


A. The 1910 census places the average value 
of this land at $9.78 per acre, an increase of 75 
per cent. over the 1900 figure. _ The best river 
bottom lands, however, sell for from $20 to $75 
per acre. Apples are grown to some extent in 
favored upland locations, but the county as a 
whole is not as well suited to fruit growing as 
the Piedmont and Blue Ridge sections farther 
west. 

59.—Q. ‘What can you tell me about land 
in the vicinity of Port O’Connor, Tex.? 

A. Port O’Connor is located on a soil known 
as Nueces fine sand, which forms almost the 
entire southern part of Calhoun County. 
According to a recent survey this is a grayish 
sand. A little silt and organic matter give it 
firmness and a slight loamy texture. The sub- 
soil is of the same type and is commonly under- 
lain by a mottled clay. Though the surface is 
practically level, drainage is good except in 
a few marshy areas near the coast. 

It is not a strong soil, but as it warms up and 
matures crops quickly it is utilized to some 
extent for the production of early melons, 
cantaloupes, sweet potatoes, and other truck 
crops. Grapes, corn, and cotton do less well. 
The best results are obtained where the sandy 
clay subsoil is but two or three feet below the 
surface. Rainfall is an important local con- 
sideration and windbreaks are valuable for pro- 
tecting the soil from drifting. The land is 
usually held at $15 to $25 an acre. 

Near Port O’Connor on Matagordas Penin- 
sula and Island the soil is entirely ocean-formed 
Galveston fine sand. The coarse native grass is 
grazed and in a few places the soil is cropped 
with vegetables, but in general it will not sup- 
port profitable agriculture. 

60.—Q. What are the agricultural con- 
ditions in Baxter County, Arkansas? 

A. The land ranges from mountain tops to 
river bottoms, including ridges, slopes, prairies, 
etc., of varying agricultural value. The best 


. land is generally a rolling limestone formation 


on a clay subsoil. With a mild climate and a 
generous rainfall throughout the county it is 
claimed that all north temperate crops can be 
profitably raised; special opportunities open 
along the lines of fruit and stock raising on the 
rolling uplands. A considerable acreage still 
bears good timber. About forty thousand 
acres of homestead land are still unclaimed, 
but these are of the less desirable type. We 
have been referred for further and more de- 
tailed information to Mr. J. L. Cowan, of 
Mountain Home, Ark. 























